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own race and climate, 


THEY THAT DWELL IN TENTS. 

J E all know something of the interior of a tent, such as it is 

used for purposes more or less ephemeral by men of our 
Some few are acquainted with the details 
of life in a wigwam, of which I know nothing; but I propose to 
relate what I remember of a morning call (a wedding call) on a 
bride belonging to one of the nomadic tribes of Asia Minor. It 
may have some interest for those who have not strayed so far 
The time of my visit was in the spring of 188-, and the 


afield. 
fashion of it was as 
follows: 

The season was far 
advanced, the great 
heats coming 
on, but the spring 
had been prolonged 
into May by a little 
unusual rain, and 
thus we were enabled 
to make a long-prom- 
ised visit a little way 
into the interior to 
the chiflik, ov farm, 
of a Levantine gen- 
tleman whose Dutch 
ancestors were mer- 
chant prinees in 
Smyrna for several 
enter- 
tained travelling roy- 


were 


generations, 


alty, and lived in 
somewhat Oriental 
state. The family 


the 
city have now passed 
into the of 
prosperous butchers 
and milliners, and 
the head of it lives 
almost on a 
popu- 
lated estate in the in- 
terior, and overlooks 
his oil and wine 
presses, his flocks 
and herds, in patri- 
archal style. 

To avoid the heat 
of the day, we start- 
ed from Smyrna (city 
of earthquakes) at 
the cruelly early hour 
of half past four, by 
train. The sun rose 
as we moved out of 
the station, and our 
spirits, depressed by 
early rising, went up 
with the great lumi- 
nary, although we 
knew that his fierce 
looks would in a few 
hours drive us into 
the darkest retreats 
we could 
for ourselves. After 
leaving behind us 
the bare and reddish 
mountains of Smyr- 
na, threading the pre- 
cipitous valley of 
dwindied Melissus, 
and passing the large 
villages of Boudja 
and Sevdikeni, both 
great in the annals 
of brigandage, we 
came upon a beauti- 
ful green plain cover- 
ed with flowers, and 
spreading away to 
the mountains, here 
green and wooded. 
Presently we de- 
scended at the village 
of Devilikeni, and the 
train went on to 
Ephesus, a good deal 
farther up the line. 
At our own request, 
we proceeded to the 
chiflik on foot, about 
an hour’s walk for 
ladies. Thesun even 
at this early hour was 
very hot, and every- 


possessions in 


hands 


alone 


large, thinly 
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thing was like a July day in a temperate climate. We met a few 
Greek peasants jogging along on donkeys, singing their own pe- 
culiar song in a nasal falsetto; with the exception of these, we 
heard nothing but the singing of birds and the buzzing of insects 
for an hour and a half: thus long did we take to accomplish 
about two miles, absorbed as we were by the flowers and the 
scenery, arriving at the farm at 8 a.m.—in time for breakfast. 
During the hot hours we kept dark, passing the time with read- 





dows and shutters, and allowed the long-armed acacia-trees to 





ing, work, and the siesta, until near sunset, when we opened win- | 


recommence throwing their sweet, abundant, m 
the The passages and bale 
filled with swallows’ nests, 


ously all day, and now those irrepre ssible bire 


rooms. onies of 


whose occupants 
the windows, impudently dashing against ov 
their way. 

Well, those three days were full of charn 
must not dw 
wedding, 
Yoorooks are nomadic tribes living in tents, no 


ll on them too long. The best « 


which we were so fortunate as to 
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DINNER AND EVENING 


. 1.—EmpromvEreD Satin Dress.—{For description see Supplement.) 


DRESSES. 


Fig. 2 








.—VeELVET AND Satin Dress.—[{For description see Supplement.) 








TEN CENTS A COFY, 
WITH A SUPPLEMENT. 


ilk-white flowers into 
the house were all 
had chirped vocifer- 
is flew in and out of 


w heads if we got in 


» and novelty, but I 
»f all was a Yoorook 
for These 
minally Mussulmans, 
but really heathen 
A tribe of them was 
in the habit of spend- 
ing the greater part 
of the year on some 
part of the 
and regarding itself 


come in 


estate, 


as in some degree be- 
longing to it. 

We were sitting on 
len bal- 
cony after supper the 
first eve 
we heard the sound 


the long woot 


ning, when 
: . . 
of music in the dis- 
tance, and learned 
that it was a Yoorook 


wedding party re- 
turning to the vil- 
lage. The y were re- 


queste d to come and 
the large 
court-yard before the 


dance in 


house, which they 
willingly consented 
to do The party 
consisted of Greeks, 


Turks,and Yoorooks. 
Burning fagots were 
and 
there on the ground 


thrown here 
for light, there being 
The musi- 
cians, who played a 
drum and a_ feeble 
sort of fife, took up 
their station under a 
mud- 
dy-looking wine was 


no moon. 


tree, and some 


poured out of a skin 
and passed round, 
First men 
and youths danced a 
pas seul, one after the 
other. The 
holds his 
straight out or above 
his head, and snaps 
his fingers in mea- 
sure the whole time. 
At first he wanders 
about in a seemingly 
uncertain way, only 
the slight spring of 
the body telling you 
he pre- 
sently some 
steps decided 
and lively, until at 
last he and 
bends his body in all 
his feet 
firmly planted, and 
touches the ground 
with one knee at each 
measure (a very diffi- 
cult feat to perform); 
then he falls to wan 
dering again, The 
others stand or squat 


some 


dancer 


arms 


is dancing ; 


come 
more 


wings 


directions, 


gravely round, and 
look on as though 
something very s@ 


rious were going for 
ward, 


Presently word 
was sent down to 
them to dance the 
dance of the brig 
ands, or  clephtes. 


They formed a circle, 
each grasping the 
hand of the next man 
but one, all the arms 
thus crossing each 
other. They begin te 
move round one of 
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the fires in step, advancing and stepping back as 
well as turning round. The dance, as it goes on, 
without varying much in step, acquires a wild en- 
ergy which is very exciting to see. These dark, 
turbaned, fierce-looking figures bound and undu- 
late, bend and rise, together, in perfect accord. 
They scarcely seemed at last to touch the ground, 
yet a savage strength characterized the whole 
danee. After this another dance was performed ; 
it began something like the brigands’ dance, only 
the men formed a line instead of a circle, and 
the one at the right took the chief part. He 
held a large white handkerchief, which he waved 
and twisted, every now and then breaking loose 
from the line to make vigorous turns upon him- 
self, jumping and crouching, all to good measure, 
and uttering, while making his best springs, a pe- 
culiar short dry “ Ah!” This man was a Turk, 
the corporal of the police, or zaptiehs. The best 
and most honored dancer of all was the Turkish 
aga, or mayor, of the little village. The Greek 
priest was present, and would have liked to dance 
too, but was afraid of losing prestige. 

« Iwish I could paint the scene as it lives in my 
memory. The effects of the fire-light upon the 
figures of the silent dancers and their grave spec- 
tators under the trees; the swarthy Greeks and 
the reddish Yoorooks, with their bold carriage 
and independent look ; the wild music, the excit- 
ing effect of which is only felt when you have 
heard it often and got accustomed to its poverty 
in volume; the spot itself, of which I knew and 
felt the darkened beauty ; the fact that the coun- 
try is infested with brigands, as the proprietor 
knows to his cost, having bought back his eld- 
est son for 1500 Turkish pounds (about $7500) ; 
the cloudless sky, full of stars; and the long 
files of camels going home, which went striding 
slowly across in the background, the fires light- 
ing up each gaunt animal as it came within the 
radius—all this made up a scene 20 romantic, 
unique, and fascinating that it is one of those I 
shall never forget. 

Early the next morning we went for a walk to 
the Yoorook encampment to see the bride. She 
and the other women had remained, according to 
custom, quietly in the tents during the festivi- 
ties. She had been carried off by stealth from 
her tribe, and her mother came to Mr. ——, our 
host, in great grief and wrath, saying that she 
must have her daughter or 500 piastres (about 
$25). The matter was finally arranged for half 
the sum, and the marriage was ceiebrated. 

We met her in front of the tents. She was a 
pretty girl of fourteen years of age, handsomely 
dressed in silk and embroidery. Her drawers of 
blue and white were enormously wide; fastened 
near the knee, they fall to the ground, and have 
& square appearance. Over them she wore a 
skirt made of two breadths, slit at the bottom 
like a man’s night-gown; this was of dark blue 
and red silk. A full white chemise showed in 
front under a pretty vest of embroidered stuff. 
Her head was covered by a long scarf wound 
round it; one long end hung to her waist, termi- 
nated by a silver coin. Her forehead was cover- 
ed with coins and other pieces of metal pierced 
and strung together, and the sides of her face 
were adorned with bits of colored cloth and wool, 
held in place by the scarf. A shawl or scarf 
round the waist completed a costume which does 
not seem well adapted to a warm climate; but 
possibly it is easier to wear than our complicated 
system of hooks and eyes, buttons, strings, laces, 
bands, etc. The girls are certainly no less grace- 
ful because there are no contrivances for “ squeez- 
ing in,” or even for fitting. 7 

The bride and her sister-in-law, a very fine girl, 
conducted us to the tent of the mother-in-law, in 
which the bride was now to dwell. Our Greek 
or Romaic was of no avail here, but our guide, 
young , our host’s son, has been brought up 
among these various peoples, and knows their 
languages and their lore. We were invited to 
enter the black tent, only just high enough to 
stand up in, and seated ourselves on cushions 
placed for us on a handsome white blanket. As 
soon as we were seated, the bride went round and 
kissed our hands, pressing them to her forehead 
afterward. She began with the gentlemen, to 
whom also were given extra cushions to lean on. 

We wanted the cushions, but they would not 
give them up. “No,” said they; “we do not 
often get such a chance as this; we generally 
have to wait on you,” 

In the midst of us was a fire made on the 
ground, and on it they made the best coffee I 
ever tasted. They roasted it before us in a deep 
iron spoon, beat it in a mortar, and served it pip- 
ing hot. 

I inquired the cause of the extraordinary ex- 
pression on the bride’s face: the corners of her 
mouth were drawn down, giving to her little face 
a look of preternatural crossness. I was told 
that for two or three days it is not considered 
fitting that a bride should laugh, or even smile. 
She was really enjoying our visit and attention 
hugely, and longing to give way to her childish 
spirits. We persuaded her to dance for us, which 
she was very pleased to do, after a proper inter- 
val of shyness and delay. Several girls and chil- 
dren from the other tents arrived on hearing of 
what was doing, and with them the music—a 
long-necked earthen jar, bottomless but for a skin 
stretched across to form a kind of tambourine, 
and a kind of large copper frying-pan. These 
were held across the knees as the players squatted 
on the ground, and beaten with the open hand. 
She danced in a very small space on a little square 
carpet, turning and tripping gently and lightly, 
snapping her fingers over her head. 

Several dances were played, amongst them one 
of very peculiar measure, four and five beats al- 
ternately. It had not an unpleasant effect after 
the first few bats, During the dancing the tent 
was carefully closed by means of wooden skew- 
ers or pins to keep out male spectators. Our 
gentlemen were privileged people. 

Our stay in this hospitable tent was long, and 














when at length we made awkward salaams and 
turned homeward we had a long walk in a hot 
sun to perform. The way was beguiled by our 
companion relating his capture in these very 
fields by brigands a few years before. He had 
been days in their hands before the ransom 
could be collected in Smyrna and paid. The 
rascals treated him well; the greatest hardship 
he had to endure was a steady walk of fifteen 
hours on the mountains the day of his capture. 
(By-the-way, through a gap in those mountains 
we saw the highest point of Samos.) During the 
interval the chief, to enliven the proceedings, 
sent word to the father of his prize that he would 
receive an ear or a finger if the ransom did not 
come soon; but the captive himself amused the 
brigands so well by his songs and stories that 
they did not depress him by a knowledge of his 
prospects, 
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TRIMMING. 


FYNHE dictionary defines trimming to be 

“necessary or ornamental appendages, 
as of a garment.” The definition sounds 
harmless enough. But certain utilitarian 
critics of both sexes agree that the ad- 
vancement of women is delayed and im- 
peded chiefly by their insatiate desire for 
trimming, which sacrifices time, money, 
health, leisure, and culture to mere orna- 
mentation and show. It is not ruffles alone, 
embroidery, flounces, laces, furbelows, and 
fripperies; not only the countless gowns, 
needless bonnets, innumerable nothings of 
feminine attire; but the overdone decora- 
tion, the foolish needle-work, absurd paint- 
ing, silliness in chenille, ribbon, and crewel, 
patchwork (well named “crazy”), and abor- 
tive specimens of modelling which disfigure 
our modern homes. ‘The love of luxury, 
say these mentors, is undermining charac- 
ter and happiness. 

“T know that Deformed; ’a has been a 
vile thief this seven year; ’a goes up and 
down like a gentleman. I remember his 
name.” How long is it since the “blind 
old DANDOLO” denounced the wife of a Doge 
for setting silver forks on her table? Why 
could not she eat with her fingers, he ask- 
ed, as the best people in Venice did? He 
declared her to be under the judgment of 
Heaven for this impiety, and to have com- 
mitted a “crime against nature.” Never- 
theless, forks have been generally adopted, 
and the planetary system is undisturbed. 
The introduction of chimneys was resisted 
as a dangerous innovation upon the pre- 
vailing simplicity of blind hearths. When 
oranges were first brought into Germany, 
ULRICH VON HUTTEN, poet, scholar, reform- 
er, and friend of LUTHER, preached against 
them with great vigor as “refinements full 
of danger,” and encouragers of “ useless ap- 
petites.” At least four European govern- 
ments issued edicts against the use of cof- 
fee on its first introduction——those of Eng- 
land, Germany, Switzerland, and Turkey. 

Mrs. FLETCHER, in the entertaining Mem- 
oirs, says that she once heard JoHN WEs- 
LEY preach in the parish church of Tadcas- 
ter, before the churches were closed against 
him. His sermon was upon the alarming 
advance of luxury in England. Among oth- 
er illustrations of this dangerous progress 
he said that when he was a boy one apple 
always served for the family dumpling. But 
now every child must have his dumpling 
and his apple! The truth is that our neces- 
sities were the luxuries of our ancestors— 
chimneys, forks, carpets (which slowly su- 
perseded rushes or sand), books, clocks, gas, 
kerosene, paper - hangings, window - glass, 
hair mattresses, calico, cheap postage, tea, 
coffee, and fine soap, tropical fruits, fresh 


meat, furs, newspapers. 





Yet, as “necessary or ornamental ap- 
pendages,” what are these, one and all, but 
trimming? If Angelina is too fond of the 
ornamentations of life, shall Edwin there- 
fore go unwhipped of justice? Women have 
very little of that quality which figures on 
phrenological charts as “alimentiveness.” 
For whom are the mince-pies concocted at 
festive seasons—troublesome, time-consum- 
ing, costly iniquities that they are—if not 
for the head of the house, and the satisfac- 
tion of his sense of the fitness of things? 
For whom are the croquettes compounded, 
and the méringues, and the curries, and the 
salads, and the sauces, and the sweet-pick- 
les, and all the superfluous fol-de-rols which 
compose what men call a “good table,” if 
not for him who bears the purse, and won- 
ders that housekeeping should be so expen- 
sive, and that women are always complain- 
ing of servants, and get leisure for so little 
outside their routine? Trimming, good mas- 
ters, one and all. 

The two useless buttons on the back of a 
man’s coat are just as defenseless a sacrifice 
to the goddess Fashion as the superfluous 
sash on the back of his wife’s gown. He is 
perhaps as fastidious about the eighth of 
an inch in the height of his hat crown as 
she about the droop of a feather on her bon- 
net. But the advancement of man is not 
seen to be endangered by his niceness. And 
if it is lamentable to see a woman’s life sac- 
rificed to the evolving of superfluities, the 
heaping together of luxuries, whether the 
result is fineries of food, or fineries of clothes 
(her own or her children’s), or fineries of 
house decoration, is it any less lamentable 
to see a man’s life sacrificed to the money- 
grubbing that pays for the fineries? If Ed- 
win is satisfied to spend ten hours a day in 
counting-room or office or warehouse be- 
cause he likes it, making money because he 
is incapable of making thoughts, and leav- 
ing the children and the ordering of their 
lives to Angelina, then is she justified in 
getting what comfort she can out of the 
shows of things, having missed the realities. 
If the garment of our lives, men and women 
both, were of a finer texture and a nobler 
form, we should dispense with half the trim- 
miug we use, and find our appearance far 
more dignified and gracious. But till we 
consent to that commow reform, let us be 
just, and not pretend that the love of luxury 
is an attribute of sex. 





THE SOBER AMUSEMENTS. 


ENT appalls one by showing the suddenness 
with which even the most disagreeable of 
winters can come to an end; for in spite of con- 
tinuous rains, persistent fogs, and a heaviness of 
atmosphere whicl: still lingers, with an absence 
of light, the winter has (according to the almanac) 
gone, and the vernal equinox is at hand. The 
days are longer, the birds are beginning to sing, 
St. Valentine’s Day has passed, and although we 
shall see some snow-storms yet, “the winter of 
our discontent” is over, and we must begin to 
think of the crocus, the hyacinth, the dandelion, 
the early asparagus, and our spring clothes, soon- 
er than we could have expected. However, there 
lie before us the six weeks of Lent. We are all 
of us to put ashes on our heads, starve the flesh, 
renounce the world and the other two accompani- 
ments, and at least 
“ Starve our sin, 
Not bin,” 
according to the good old English poet. There 
are those, however, who do hot take the word 
“Lent” to mean a forsaking of all innocent en- 
joyment. The young people of the family must 
have their gayety, albeit mildly. Many of the 
fashionable girls are quite ready for a change, 
and glad to feel that without any great danger 
of losing “ the best ball of the season,” they can 
now go to bed at eight o’clock, getting up re- 
freshed and rosy instead of jaded. 

Many are the excuses for meeting together and 
enjoying each other’s society, just now, which 
have the noble excuse of charity, and young 
people must meet. The promoters of musical, 
theatrical, and pictorial entertainments, for the 
sake of raising money for some favorite hospital, 
are now at work. Concerts, readings, lectures, 
and tableaux are doing their perfect work toward 
an organization so sweeping and a benevolence 
so far-reaching that one would think, to hear the 
chattering in a fashionable salon, that there would 
not be one needy person left in town. But the 
relief of the poor and needy in this metropolis 
and its suburbs is not accomplished in one month, 
or in many. The lady who sells the greatest 
number of tickets enjoys the proud joy of ful- 
filled ambition, and many a pleasure of that kind 
will bear the welcome dole of a large sum to the 
poor. It is a good way to spend Lent, to thus 
combine business and pleasure. Amateur sing- 
ers and actors never play their parts so well as 
when they sing and act for a charity. And so we 
find another spring dawning for us—that second 
one which passes her sunny hand over the frozen 
waters of human want, and langhs in flowers over 
the blackness of despair. Thus we have the spring 
of nature and the spring of grace. We need 
not say with sadness, “7out passe, tout casse, 
tout lasse’”—everything passes, breaks, fatigues— 
when we think that the blessed season will re- 
turn, laden with the fresh delights of joyous child- 
hood, the deeper joys of adolescence, and the 
grave satisfaction of maturity over a Lent well 





spent, not gloomy, but reflective, not sad, but 
sober, with hours for study, and with the chance 
of doing good, and that thus these coming six 
weeks may be the most agreeable ones of the 
whole year. 

And it does not astonish one to find that the 
young girls who seek the “ higher education” are 
to the fore with their classics and their history, 
and are reading up. Already a course of the 
“Greek plays” has been given in ladies’ parlors 
by a well-known elocutionist, and a class in 
Greek is formed amongst fashionable girls. One 
charitable lady proposes forming in New York 
a college for women and a sanitarium combined, 
on a self-supporting basis. These “citadels of 
goodness and centres for the conservation of 
philanthropic energy” should rise everywhere 
about our cities, says one who believes that wo- 
man’s place in nature is not to be solely a Dres- 
den china ornament. 

To raise money for this object, a “fancy ba- 
zar” (of which they are so fond in England) is 
talked of. It will be very much like what we 
call a “fair,” but on a more elaborate scale. A 
large room will be taken, and the booths furnish- 
ed with everything that can be begged, bought, or 
made that will sell; the ladies will be in faney 
costumes ; the refreshment stalls will be decked 
with flowers and filled with tempting viands. 
Some amateur cookery will go on for the benefit 
of the cooking classes at this bazar, a play will 
be enacted nightly, or concerts will be given by 
amateur talent, The “booths,” as they are call- 
ed in England, are little dens or rooms, which the 
fair lady who presides can decorate at will, It 
may be in the time and of the style of her own 
dress, Thus a Russian lady has a Russian booth, 
where she sells the beautiful linen and silver and 
gold of Russia; a Viennese lady sells the stamp- 
ed leather and the well-known steel-work of the 
Austrian capital, etc., etc. ; and so on through all 
the countries. 

The new craze for candy-making, the art of the 
French confectioner, will also be practiced at this 
fancy bazar. The fashionable confectioners be- 
gin to tremble as they see the beautiful baskets 
full of bonbons which are sent out by these ama- 
teurs, who are thus stealing their sugared thun- 
der. A wit has been accused of saying, when 
asked how soon they were to give up, “ Zout 
suite.” 

Playing into this last caprice comes the paint- 
ing mania—young girl artists painting the small 
wooden boxes with flying swallows, robins, owls, 
ete., or with apple blossoms, lilies-of-the-valley, 
roses, which shall serve to hold the confection- 
ery. All sorts of fancies to conceal the deli- 
cate candies made by themselves amuse these 
truly “sweet” girls. A gilt wicker-work boat, a 
Leghorn hat, a snail with his house on his back, 
Punch’s cocked hat, and even a brown satin stew- 
pan—rather an absurdity—can be made to do 
duty as a bonbonniére, One very useful occupa- 
tion is the candying of oranges and fruit for des- 
sert. This is a very lady-like occupation, and 
now that quiet repasts are coming in, they make 
a poetic confection when sugared by a fair hand. 

Little dinners are, of course, amongst the 
amusements of Lent. Not so gay or so elaborate 
as those of Carnival, these little dinners have a 
dangerous fascination. They are more social, 
and there is a great deal of talk at them. 

Small theatre parties come in with renewed 
force during Lent; but generally the stricter 
Church people take no supper after them. They 
have an advantage over the balls,as the young 
people get home earlier. 

Horseback parties are proposed as soon as the 
weather becomes suitable,and many anxious mam- 
mas are taking their daughters out of New York 
to the neighboring sanitariums of Lakewood and 
Atlantie City, to Fortress Monroe, etc., ete., that 
in the purer air they may resume their roses. 

Long walks are proposed by the walking clubs 
as a sanitary measure; and in order to give these 
a point a young lady will invite six gentlemen 
and five ladies (herself being the sixth) to meet 
at her house at four o’clock. The party will 
walk to the Riverside Park and home, all dining 
with her, in their walking dresses, early (that is, 
at six o'clock), separating, if they choose, later, to 
dress and go to the theatre for the evening, or 
remaining for games. This antique method of 
spending the evening is again coming into favor. 
Cards, forfeits, checkers, chess, impromptu cha- 
rades. Twenty questions, which is the modern 
form of the famous disputations of Plato in the 
groves of Academe, has innumerable supporters. 
Games commonly called round games, at which 
many can play, are very much in favor now that 
dancing is ruled out for six weeks. 

The men are getting a little tired of lawn ten- 
nis and polo, and are talking of rehabilitating the 
old-time games of chariot-racing, sword exercise, 
and quoits, cock-fighting, bear-baiting, and _ pi- 
geon-shooting being ruled out by the humane. 
There is, however, an old-fashioned game called 
quintain, which some young Long-Islanders think 
of getting up. A pole is firmly fixed in a deep 
and rapid stream, a shield is suspended from the 
top of the pole; the young man approaches this 
pole by means of a boat without rudder or oars, 
strikes at the shield, shatters it, or misses it, is 
thrown off into the stream, drowns, swims, or is 
rescued, as the case may be. Such is quintain, 
and those who have seen it say that it is full of 
excitement and amusement to the actor and the 
looker-on, and not so dangerous as it sounds. 

Apropos of this passion for games, the dresses 
at a fancy party to be given in the spring are to 
be in imitation of the colors and figures of back- 
gammon, whist, écarté, chess, dominoes, poker, 
lawn tennis, etc. A “game” quadrille will be 
danced. The backgammon dress—black, gold, 
and red, with dice embroidered—is a very pretty 
dress. ; 

A gypsy camp bazar is another form which 
the discipline of charity seems to impose on its 
followers, The dress and outfit for a gypsy 
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would seem to be dirt, and a dismantling of all 
the comforts of life, a tent, a red handkerchief, 
and petticoat tastefully arranged, with the inevi- 
table cloak. But the camp fire and the kettle 
are pretty, and the telling of fortunes by a “ sib- 
yl with wicked eyes” is always fascinating. If it 
brings money for the lame, the halt, and the blind, 
it is well. Quiet amusements, consisting in the 
collecting of curious things, are fashionable. One 
exceedingly clever woman has hit upon the icea of 
albums fitting the minds of ouv young girls. Not 
alone the personal album, where school friends 
write namby-pamby verses, but a collection of 
autographs, pen-and-ink sketches, original sketch- 
es, and portraits, caricatures, even dinner cards. 
A young lady has no idea how susceptible her life 
is of illustration until she gets one of these albums. 
A large book with coarse paper, every other leaf 
cut out (that her pastings may not break the 
cover) should lie on the piano. Every visitor of 
distinction should be asked to write his name, 
the date of his visit, and to contribute more if he 
pleases. She can then make a little journal of 
her own, and also paste in her dinner cards or 
her dancing cards daily, her order of dances, and 
such other mementos of a gay life as she may 
like to keep, photographs of distinguished people, 
and their autographs. Many persons living in 
the country ask their visitors to write their names, 
and perhaps something more, in the album, It 
becomes, in a few years, very valuable to the 
family. 

Never has a Lent approached which held so 
many sewing classes as this one of 1884, and the 
“ crazy quilt” and the cutting out of work for the 
poor goon unremittingly. At the winter watering- 
places young ladies form clubs for reading, and 
for sewing for the poor. The brightest hotel 
circle is prone to become a little wearisome be- 
fore long; the excitement and novelty soon wear 
off, and the band, the promenade, the evening’s 
gayety, begin to pall, if one has not some occu- 
pation. Lace-work, easily handled, and all the 
various embroideries and crocheting, come to the 
rescue of those who would else find the winter 
sanitarium wearisome. 

As horseback exercise will be one of the amuse- 
ments of Lent, we have been asked for the eti- 
quette of riding in the Park. Every young lady 
who goes out alone should be accompanied by 
her groom, who should ride only so near her as 
to keep her in sight. A wide choice of compan- 
ions is allowed her, if the servant is near enough 
to help her in case of accidents. Two ladies oft- 
en go together; a married gentleman, a friend of 
her family, may accompany her. A young un- 
married gentleman friend must not accompany 
her every day, unless they wish people to suppose 
that they are engaged. An intimacy between the 
families may occasionally make this proper, but 
on no account should a young lady go out on 
horseback unattended by a groom, unless her fa- 
ther or her brother is with her. No lady should 
on any account go out alone, married or single, 
as there is always danger of accident. The vari- 
ous “hunts” will begin during Lent if the wea- 
ther is fine and the roads good. The tendeney 
to enjoy country life is so growing on our people 
that it is now almost lamentable for a young girl 
to be ignorant of the science of riding. The 
habit should be short, and hang quite tight at 
the feet. It can not be too plain, a neat linen 
collar, white tie, with sporting pin showing at the 
neck, being the only ornament. The smartest 
pace is a short canter; a lady can trot only when 
she has a perfectly broken-in animal, when she 
can rise to its trot with no apparent effort. Di- 
rectly it appears labored, this rising in the stirrup 
is a mistake, and should never be attempted on 
the Avenue. The fashion of squaring the elbows 
is in vogue just now, but it is of doubtful ele- 
gance, 

Young girls should be sent to a riding-school, 
and practice with a master until they learn how 
to ride well. Riding classes have long been one 
of the Lenten amusements. Some admirable illus- 
trated paperson Amateur Horse Training, which 
will soon be published in Harper's Bazar, will 
give useful hints on this healthful exercise, 

Roller-skating seems to have rather gone out 
of fashion. The Rink is still going, but the 
young ladies of society seem to have tired of it. 
Most of them even prefer walking, which is a 
most sensible change. 

The highly exciting business of learning a part 
for private theatricals is also one of the Lenten 
amusements. The sums of money raised for 
charities by the private theatrical talent of Young 
America are really astonishing, and nothing is bet- 
ter than this amusement for the training of voice, 
ear,and memory. Young ladies who were “tarred 
with the esthetic brush” a few years ago are now 
turning their attention to the study of the speak- 
ing voice, taking lessons in elocution—so much 
was said by the wsthetes of the “horrors of the 
American voice”—and to them the private theat- 
rical enterprise is of use. 

There is no doubt that the forty days of 
Lent are extremely useful to Americans, even 
if we have not religious reasons for keeping it. 
The need of change is-as great as the need of 
sleep; it is an instinct to be serupulously and 
cautiously obeyed. No doubt people will work 
as hard for amusement during Lent as they did 
the month before, but it will be work with a mo- 
tive—some of it—and at any rate it will be a 
change. There will be early hours and plainer 
dresses, more open air, and certainly not as much 
excitement. It will be a sharp contrast to the 
dancing all night and the crowded wedding re- 
ception and dinner party of the next day, which 
have prevailed all winter. Some one has said 
wisely that every one should have recreation, that 
they may be “ more fit to do their work, and more 
fit to leave it.” 

We must not forget that amongst the amuse- 
ments of Lent a banjo class has been formed, 
and also a zither class.. Amongst the pupils are 
some of our famous belles. 




















NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SPRING WRAPS, 


HORT jackets, long cloaks, and small mantles 

are imported in various materials for spring 
and summer wraps. Jersey cloths and Cheviots 
are made into jackets for the first warm days, 
aud for country use during the summer. Dark 
plain shades of brown, gray-blue, and green are 
popular in the Jersey cloths, while the Cheviot 
jackets are in small checks, larger blocks, and in 
fine stripes of two shades of one color. The 
preference will probably be given to short single- 
breasted jackets fitting the figure very smoothly, 
and made with high-shouldered sleeves. When 
the garment is worn it has the appearance of be- 
ing much shorter behind than in front, as the 
large tournure supports the back and lifts it 
somewhat; and in some patterns the back is real- 
ly shorter than the front, and is quite smooth 
over the drapery of the skirt; in others the double 
full box pleats are still used, or cise there are 
smaller side pleats pressed very flatly in the mid- 
dle seam, and these are only seen when expand- 
ed by the full drapery beneath them. The high 
standing collar is in officers’ style, with the fronts 
sloped slightly, and square at the top instead of 
being curved. The coat sleeves are cut high and 
full on the shoulders. One or two rows of small 
buttons fasten the front from top to bottom, 
Braid is the trimming for nearly all the jackets 
imported this season. This is usually the nar- 
row soutache braid, though broader widths and 
the thick tubular braids are also employed in 
combination with the narrow soutache. Black 
braid is seen on jackets of any color, but there 
are also many with braids to match the cloth. 
The designs are simple, and more like those of 
galloon than the vine and floral patterns former- 
ly seen. From six to twelve parallel rows of 
soutache around the entire garment make a pret- 
ty border for such jackets ; others have upright 
figures of wider braid set on these rows at inter- 
vals; still others have a block of diagonal rows 
of narrow braid with alternating blocks made of 
two lengthwise rows of braid that is half an inch 
wide, and there are crescents, full moons, stars, 
or wheels of braid, and many latticed patterns 
that are as effective as the richest galloons. Ecru, 
brown, and a new shade of gray-blue are the col- 
ors for spring jackets that are to be worn with 
various dresses, and these are especially pretty 
with black dresses. 


LONG CLOAKS. 


Long cloaks that cover the wearer from head 
to foot are less closely fitted than they have been, 
and in most cases are made without front darts, 
and are tied into shape by the new passementerie 
bands or with ribbons, or else they have half belts 
fastened by old silver or imitation silver clasps. 
The back may be smoothly fitted, and all its full- 
ness added in gathers or pleats across the tour- 
nure, or it may have small pleats from the neck 
down; the plain redingote back, which opens up 
the middle and has tabs in the seams, is now 
more often seen on plain ulsters used for rainy 
days and for travelling. The more dressy long 
cloaks are made of rough broché cloths, or of 
cloths with smooth sunken figures, or else of the 
plain habit cloth of the light qualities known as 
tricoté and as lady’s cloths. Tan, brown, gray, ol- 
ive, blue, and dark maroon cloths are shown in the 
shapely garments with fitted back, and the loose 
front tied across by passementerie bands that end 
in tassels; these bands are sewed in the under- 
arm seams, and do not cross the back; the full- 
ness they hold in place is slightly shirred just 
below the collar, and gives the effect of a soft 
vest. There is no trimming on these cloaks other 
than a collar and cuffs of velvet, and these are 
often dispensed with. One pretty style called 
the Longechamps has the fronts fitted to the fig- 
ure, and the full effect added by two scarfs of 
the material, each laid in a double box pleat sew- 
ed just below the collar in front, and extending 
far below the waist. This is edged with a bind- 
ing of velvet, and is tied at the ends to resemble 
tassels; it is prettily made of olive green cloth 
with linked rings in the pattern, and the bronze 
clasps over the vest copy these rings in their de- 
sign. The sleeves are slightly full at the top, 
and are gathered into a deep cuff that has five 
bands of velvet ribbon around it. Close coat 
sleeves, easy square sleeves, and the flowing Ori- 
ental sleeves are all seen on long cloaks, and all 
are cut at the top to give a high full effect, and 
are sewed upon short shoulder seams. The deep 
capes and mantles that gave these wraps a clum- 
sy appearance are abandoned, and the only capes 
used are short pelerines scarcely more than large 
collars, usually made of fine pleating attached to 
a smoothly fitted top piece. Metal buttons, clasps, 
and ties of ribbon are used for fastening these 
cloaks, and if the garment is very nice it is lined 
throughout with the twilled lining silk which 
comes this season in two changeable colors in 
pretty contrasts. 


DRESSY MANTLES. 


The mantles described by Madame Raymond in 
her Paris letter in Bazar No. 9, Vol. XVIL., are 
among those imported for dress occasions. They 
are made of two materials or of one, according to 
fancy, and may be either colored or black. Pale 
gray ottoman silk is used by Worth for very 
dressy scarf fichus richly trimmed with Chantilly 
lace, beads of gray pearl or of cut jet, or with 
the new chenille fringes which are made of sleek 
small strands tipped with beads, and less fluffy 
than the heavier trimmings of the winter. There 
are also Persian silks of quaint coloring, and 
small intricate designs made into mantles that 
are trimmed with silk tassel fringe of all the 
colors in the goods. Still newer are the dark 
Siciliennes with small velvet figures upon them, 
and the velvet grenadines of two colors, such as 
a dull blue ground with a duller red velvet or 
chenille flower, or else brown with gold, or green 





with silver-threaded figures. The black mantles 
are very rich Siciliennes with velvet figures, or 
China crape embroidered, or else grenadine with 
beaded designs or figures of raised velvet. These 
are usually lined with black, but if color is desired, 
they may be interlined with red, which will show 
prettily through the grenadine meshes. All jet- 
ted materials such as net, or crape, or Sicilienne, 
or gauze, will be the fashionable choice for black 
mantles, which are not likely to lose their popu- 
larity here this season, notwithstanding the use 
of many colored ones. Repped ottoman silk of 
heavy quality~is preferred to the brocades for 
silk wraps, and is often combined with brocades, 
one material being used for the fronts and backs 
and the other for the sides of the garment. 

The high-shouldered close mantilla with long 
fronts and very short backs is the fashionable 
hew wrap; this is more scarf-like in shape than 
the regular visite with square sleeves, but the 
latter is by no means out of style. The back of 
these new mantles has two narrow forms finished 
like a basque, with two wide box pleats resting 
on the tournure, and held there by the ribbon un- 
derneath, which the wearer ties in front when 
first putting on the garment. The last caprice adds 
a pouf pad of hair incased in satin and placed in- 
side each of these box pleats to make them round 
and large upon the tournure. The long pointed 
fronts are attached to the side pieces, and pass 
under the back forms, and are tied there. For 
short mantles there is no prettier model than that 
given with a Supplement pattern in Bazar No. 4, 
Vol. XVIL., and illustrated on pages 52 and 53. 
So little material is required for these wraps, 
three yards being an abundance for the largest 
sizes, that ladies who make them at home in- 
dulge in very rich fabrics for them without great 
outlay of money. The easiest arrangement of 
trimming is to use fluffy silk or chenille fringe, 
but it is not a bad investment to have closely 
gathered frills of lace with some drooping jets 
between for this garniture; the lace can always 
be used again if of good quality, and if nice gui- 
pure lace is too costly, the French imitation thread 
lace can be bought at small expense. Full stand- 
ing frills of lace are around the neck of most 
such wraps, no matter what other trimming is 
used. The new jet fringes have many long flat 
spikes or arrow-heads of jet dropping from a 
heading of netted meshes. 

Passementerie capes or pelerines are among 
the novelties of the season. These are made of 
cord crocheted with beads in the meshes; a star 
or leaf pattern is crocheted near the edge as a 
border, and the whole is finished with spiked jet 
fringe. Jetted net capes are made in the same 
way, or they have fullness on the shoulders, and 
may be lined with black or with colored silk, or 
they are unlined, and depend for their beauty 
alone on their glittering beads, and, indeed, are 
known &s scintillants by the Parisian dealers. 

Secintillant jackets in Zouave shape, without 
sleeves, are also shown in this fine jetted net; 
they reach just to the waist line, have very high 
frills about the neck, are tied at the throat with 
long satin strings, and are not otherwise closed ; 
spiked and netted jet fringe edges the entire 
jacket, including the armholes, 

Sleeveless Jersey jackets are shown of cro- 
cheted passementerie cord, with jet beads in the 
meshes, and the star borders of passementerie 
near the fringed edge. Some of these have epau- 
lets of passementerie fringe; others have a pos- 
tilion-basque shape given them by having two 
crocheted fern leaves in the back falling like a 
basque over the tournure, with short sides and 
pointed fronts, while others are quite deep and 
long, with a sleek chenille and jet fringe on the 
edge, and are caught up in festoons on the tour- 
nure. These pelerines and Zouave and Jersey 
jackets will make a plain black toilette very 
dressy, and will also be worn over écru, gray, and 
black dresses, 

Wool Jerseys, also those of silk webbing, are 
again largely imported, and will be worn in two 
colors, a vest, collar, and cuffs of velvet of a con- 
trasting color being added to them. They will 
also be much ornamented with braid, either gilt, 
silver, or bronze, in many rows as plastrons that 
are pointed to forma vest, and in rows on the collar 
and cuffs. The waist of wool suits for spring will 
also be made of Jersey webbing without lining, 
and cut without pleats in the back. The skirts 
will be of camel’s-hair, bison-cloth, or of cash- 
mere, pleated below and fully draped above, and 
the drapery will be hooked above the ends of the 
Jersey waist, giving the effect of a princesse dress. 

Chenille pelerines of all colors and black are 
shown in looped and netted patterns with beaded 
fringe on the edge. 

Bees, dragon-tlies, and beetles made of beads, 
jet, steel, or gilt, are used for trimming the velvet 
collar and cuffs of Jerseys. Five or six beetles 
are around a velvet standing collar, and two on 
each velvet cuff, with braid of the same metal as 
the beetles used as a piping on the edge. 

Forinformation received thanks are due Messrs. 
Lorp & Taytor; James McCreery & Co.; Le 
Bovutitiier Brotuers; and Srern Broruers. 





PERSONAL. 


Mrs. FeLix MoscHeres’s face is described as 
one that might have come down out ofa picture. 

—A portrait of Professor Marra MITCHELL, 
of Vassar College, is being painted by Mr. J. 
WELLS CHAMPNEY. 

—A brother of the noted beauty Miss Cuam- 
BERLAIN is a student at Harvard. 

—Mrs. FRANK MILLET, whose beauty well be- 
came it, wore an esthetic dress at a recent 
Washington dinner party, of black satin, made 
with short skirt, low bodice, and short puffed 
sleeves. 

—Ex-Governor Ene@.isu, who began life with 
his trade of carpenter, is now worth six million 
dollars. 

—At the début party of Miss ANNIE WHITE, 
the daughter of one of the leading dry-goods 
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merchants of Boston, Papanti’s Hall was trans- 
formed into a bower, and the musicians were 
sereened by a net-work of ferns and roses, 

—At the Montreal Carnival Ball the Mar- 
chioness of Lansdowne wore a cream - colored 
court train over gold-colored satin, the former 
richly adorned with Turkish embroidery and 
yellow old lace, with diamonds and rubies for 
ornament, 

—Fe.ix MoscHeies says the day has long 
passed wheu Europeans could come to America 
expecting to find barbarians, and adds that he 
would prefer a button-hook of Trrrany’s de- 
sign to many costly French bronzes. 

—Madame NILsson has generously placed her 
London house at the disposal of Miss Hore 
GLENN while in England. 

—Mr. Invina sent a hundred dollars to the 
Ohio River sufferers. 

—Rosa Bonneur has recovered her health 
as it seemed impossible she should do a mouth 
aco. 

—Shortly after Mr. Lewes’s death, George 
Eliot invested five thousand pounds in a schol- 
arship at Cambridge, named for him, to help 
students prosecute the studies in which he was 
interested, and herself completed from his un- 
digested material the last two volumes of his 
philosophical Problems of Life and Mind. 

—At the Albert Hall Peasants’ Fair, America 
is to be represented by Lady Wouse ey, Mrs. 
HALvert, and Mrs. SARTORIS. 

—At the end of his three-thousandth mile Mr. 
WEsrTon, not long since, addressed the audience 
on the advantages of good food and no aleohol. 
Being examined, his temperature, tongue, and 
pulse were found normal, 

—The recently announced discovery of M. 
Pau BERT concerning the mixture of air with 
chloroform for easier and more perfect anwsthe- 
sia was long ago anticipated in the practice of 
most leading English surgeons. 

—Owing to the wish of Mrs. Puriurps, the 
project of a statue for WenpDELL PHILLIPS hus 
been abandoned. Mrs. Puriuips also declines 
to act as executrix of her husband’s will. 

—Ex-President Hayes avoids interviewers. 

—Professor Woop declares that the strategy 
of the Prussians in the late war with France was 
only an imitation of the plan of attack followed 
by the warrior ants of Africa. 

—A clothes-line woven from the combings of 
her hair by Lois Lyman, of Cabot, Vermont, 
who has just died, was begun in 1829, and is one 
hundred feet long. 

—Miss Susan FentMorE Cooper is educating 
orphan children in industrial occupations in 


| Cooperstown, New York. 


—The Queen of Tahiti, on her way to France, 
has been travelling under the name of Mrs. 


| Saloman. 








—Mrs. J. Lucas, of Philadelphia, is President 
of the Woman’s Silk-culture Association. 

—When Miss ANDERSON, playing in Ingomar 
lately, had occasion to speak the words, ** Two 
souls with but a single thought,’ a gallery ur- 
chin cried, ‘* Speak louder, Mary,’’ upon which, 
turning toward the little fellow, and looking 
aloft, she went on in louder tones, with perfect 
expression, ‘‘ Two hearts that beat as one,” at 
which the house came down enthusiastically, 
aud Mary made her fortune with the “ gods.” 

—Lovuis TasisTRo, once a popular player, and 
for many years a translator in the State Depart- 
ment in Washington, is helpless, paralyzed, and 
in distress in the above city, at the age of eighty 

Mr. Henry Bares, the Royal Academy stu- 
dent who takes the gold medal this year, is rath- 
er an advanced student, being thirty-seven years 
old and over. 

—M. CLEMENCEAU speaks English perfectly, 
but with a strong accent. 

—A statue to Sir Francis Drake has just 
been unveiled at Plymouth, England. 

—A Washington correspondent describes the 
pearls in the ears of a Miss Brown, from Boston, 
as “larger than her own Boston baked beans.”’ 

—CHRISTINE NILSSON writes all her letters in 
French. 

—Senator Epmunps has a large bouquet of 
flowers placed on his desk every morning. 

—Mrs. General LanDER, who won her fame as 
JEAN DAVENPORT, is a large and handsome wo- 
man, refined, accomplished, and rarely well edu- 
cated. She lives in a small picturesque white 
house covered with vines, a stone’s-throw from 
the Capitol; the house is full of lovely things, 
and she entertains hundsomely there. 

—The Astor family own twelve hundred 
houses in New York, estimated to be worth 
some fifty million dollars. 

—Preston Powers’s bust of GARFIELD is at 
the Milwaukee Museum of Fine Arts. 

—THEODORE PARKER once said of WENDELL 
PHILLips that whether he believed in the “five 
points” of orthodoxy or not, Le practiced one of 
them, the perseverance of the saints, which was 
better than a belief in the other four. In real- 
ity, Mr. Pures was a rigid Calvinist. 

—The late Professor ARNOLD Guyot discov- 
ered the laminated structure of ice in glaciers, 
the more rapid motion of the central portions, 
and the fact that the motion itself is due to a 
displacement of the molecules. Mrs. Guyot 
was a daughter of Ex-Governor Hatngs, of New 
Jersey. 

—GARIBALDI’S daughter CLELIA is to be mar- 
ried to Professor GRAZIERDE, of Turin. 

—The handsomest dining-room in Boston is 
said to be that of Mr. Ropert Treat Parng, on 
Joy Street, in a recent addition to the house left 
by his father. The walls are covered in dark 
oak panels carved in low relief, and the oak ceil- 
ing is carved in arabesque. The back of the 
fire-place, where are some superb antique and- 
irons, is a great mythical head designed by Vep- 
DER, after the style of the celebrated Samson in 
Harper's Christmas ; the mantel, in carving like 
the rest of the room, goes nearly to the ceiling ; 
windows and doors are filled with fine stained 
glass, aud on the polished floor are large Italian 
rugs. 

—At the recent tableaux vivants in New York 
for the benetit of the Bartholdi Fund, Miss 
Dora WHEELER, the artist, wore a rich twelfth- 
century dress as Queen ELEANOR, which at first 
sight seemed a mass of embroidery in gold and 
beetles’ wings. The embroidered front of ove 
skirt fell over a dull biue petticoat bordered 
withfur. The medieval tight-fitting Jersey-like 
bodice was finished with a broad gold hip-gir- 
dle; ermine bordered the tight sleeve; a man- 
tle of cream-colored cloth, embroidered in gold 
and lined with ermine, fell from the shoulders ; 
and a gold-wrought gauze veil fell from a small 
golden crown about the whole. 
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Fig. 1.—Empromwrrep Work-Basket. 
Rippon -Work.—[See Fig. 2, Double Page. | 
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Fig. 1.—Cntip’s NapkKIN, wit 
Ovttine Empromery.—[See 
Fig. 2,on Double Page. ] 


with Sartor Biovse. 


Supplement, No. V 


For design and description see 


Supplement, No. X., Fig. 58. 


Window Cur- 
tains.—Figs. 
1 and 2. 

Tue curtain Fig. 1 
is of cream white 
Madras muslin, with 
a wide insertion and 
edging of lace that 
is worked in crochet 
on a foundation of 
medallion braid. A 

crochet band 
that matches 
the lace is used 
to loop it. At 
the top the 
curtain is 
strung by 
rings on a 


OrromMaN Sirk ann Brocape Bripar 


Towerre.—Bacx.—{ For Front, 


wooden pole, and the 
arrangement is com- 
pleted by a scarf dra- 
pery of plush that har- 
monizes in color with 
the furnishing of the 
room. 

Fig. 2, an écru scrim 
curtain, is in alternate 
bands of scrim and an- 
tique lace insertion, fin- 
ished with antique lace 
edging. The scrim 
bands, which are twelve 
inches wide, have a 
hem-stitched hem three- 
quarters of an inch 
wide along each edge, 
and two narrow drawn- 
work borders within 


see Double Page. ] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIL., Figs, 29-41. 
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Fig. 2.—Sorm Curtain witn 
Antiqur Laor, anp Sirk 


Boy’s Knitrep Vest TO WEAR 


For pattern and ee see 
» Fig. 27. 


first of 


lengthwise 


threads of the material are 
drawn out just below the 


lem, and at an 
interval of ten 
threads from the 
first, eight more 
threads are drawn 
out for the second. 
The loose threads 
in the drawn spaces 
are ‘herring- 
boned with 
linen thread. 
The insertion 
bands are 
seven inches 
wide, and the 
edging lace 
is of the same 
width. The 
lambrequin is 
of silk or 


Portin anp Vetvet Dress.—Front. 
[For Back, see Page 165. ]} 
For pattern and de- 


scription see Suppl., 
No. L., Figs. 1-16. 


CHENILLE-FIGURED Woo. anp Vetiver Dress. 
Bacx.—[For Front, see Page 165. | 
For description see 
Supplement. 





Fig. 1.—Sorap Basket ror Work Taste. 
[See Fig. 2, on Double Page. ] 
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Satin Bripat Toretrre.—Back. 
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{For Front, see Double Page. ] 
For description see Supplement. 


wool to correspond with 
the upholstering of the 
room, and is surmount- 
ed by.a narrow cornice 
of dark wood picked 
out with gilt lines. The 
curtain is looped with 
heavy cord, 


Jardiniere. 

Tuts jardiniére is de- 
signed to hold either 
natural or artificial 
plants or flowers. The 
oval outside case is 
made of cane rods, and 
a zine vessel, which 
can be lifted in and 
out, is fitted to the in- 
side. The stand is or- 
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namented with a 
band of upholstery 
brocade, the pattern 
of which is work- 
ed over with fancy 
stitches of bright- 
colored wool and 
silk. The edges of 
the band are finished 
with a pompon bor- 
der, and larger pom- 
pons are attached at 
the four corners of 
the stand. 


Carved Jewel 
Casket. 

Tas casket is 
handsomely carved, 
and ornamented with 
inlaying of light sat- 
in-wood. The inte- 
rior is fitted with 
trays and compart- 
ments of various 
sizes, adapted to its 
purpose of holding 
jewels and other val- Lace Moriére Jasor. 
uables. For description see Supplement. 
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Embroidered 
Work-Basket. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustration on 
page 164, 

Tue outside of this 
pretty basket is deco 
rated at each of the 
four corners with a 
band of ribbon em- 
broidery worked on 
a light blue satin 


ground, Fig. 2 shows 
the work full size 
and in detail. In 
working, trace the 


outline of the vine 
on the satin, and de. 
fine the petals of the 
chrysanthemums by 
straight strokes. 

Work the vine in 
stem stitch with em- 
broidery silk of sev- 
eral shades of olive 
and brown, and work 
the flowers with rib- 





Mottrkre Janor. 


For description see Supplement. bon, two of them in 





Fig. 1.—Rvsstan Biovse ror Boy rrom Fig. 2.—Coar ror Girt From 7 To 9 
Figs. 1 and 2.—Apron ror Girt rrom 3 To 7 Years 2 to 4 YEARS OLD. YEARS OLD, Figs. 1 and 2.—Apron ror Girt From 3 To 7 Years 
oLp.—Front and Back.—Cut Parrern, No. 3565: For pattern and description see Supple- For pattern and description see Supple- oLp.—Back anp Front.—Cur Partrern, No. 3566: 
Price, 10 Cents. ment, No. IX., Figs. 50-57. ment, No. VIIL, Figs. 42-49. Price, 10 Cents 


For pattern and description see Suppl., No. IV., Figs, 25 and 26. 











Portiy axp Vetvet Dress.—Bacx.—[For Front, see Page 164.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-16. 








Fig. 1.—CnAterarne Bac with Spanisu 
Emprowery aNnp Macramé Girpie.—|[See 
Fig. 2; and Fig. 3, on Page 164.] 

For design see Supplement, No. VL, Fig. 28 





Carvep Jewet Casket. 


For pattern and description see Suppl., No. ILL, Figs. 22-24. 























CHENILLE-FIGURED Woon anp Vertvet Dress.—Front.—For 
Back, see Page 164.—[For description see Supplement.) 
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two shades of red, and the remaining two in two 
shades of yellow. The centres are marked by 
French knots in silk—olive in the red flowers, 
and dark brown in the yellow ones. Thread the 
ribbon, which is made specially for this work, 
into a tapestry needle, and when taking the 
stitches perforate the satin with the point of the 
piercer first, and then use the blunt end of it to 
put under the ribbon stitch to keep it from twist- 
ing. A scarf of ruby plush is festooned about 
the embroidered corners, and caught together 
with tassels at the middle of each side. The 
lining of the basket is steel blue figured silk, 
which is put smoothly over wadding interlining 
on the bottom, and is pleated around the sides. 





THE MAN SHE CARED FOR* 
By F. W. ROBINSON, 


Avctuor or “ Hanps or Justior,” “ For Her Saxr,” 
*“*Cowarp Consorenor,” “ Lirree Kare 
Kinny,” “ Poor Humanity,” Ero. 


BOOK THE THIRD. 
THE MISTRESS OF ILVERCOMBE. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
ON THE HIGH-ROAD. 


Hamitton Repciove, with that supreme con- 
tempt for the minor weaknesses of humanity be- 
fitting a young man with a tolerably good opinion 
of himself and his general abilities, had never 
acknowledged to such a trifling disorder as 
“nerves.” His nerves, he believed, he had had 
always completely under his own control ; he had 
borne trouble well, disappointment well, even Dan 
Overdown and his revelations tolerably well, till 
the iast three minutes of their interview, when he 
had certainly given way just a trifle ; but to jump 
like a nervous girl at the sight of a stranger at his 
elbow, and to be inclined to ery out in his aston- 
ishment, was an aggravating fact to him, when 
he had fully recovered from his surprise. 

“Who are you, sir? What do you want with 
me ?” he asked, very sharply. 

“TI am sorry I have scared you,” said the 
stranger, apologetically ; “it was not my intention, 
I assure you.” 

“T am not scared,” Hamilton answered. “I 
was unprepared for you, that’s all. What do you 
want, prowling about the lanes at this time of 
night, may I ask »” 

The man laughed at the peremptory tones in 
which he was addressed, laughed not unpleasant- 
ly, though there was a ring almost of opposition, 
or of defiance, in the midst of his hilarity. 

“Do the Warwickshire lanes belong to you, 
sir, that vou resent my right to walk along them ?” 
was the quiet inquiry following the laugh. 

“T only resent your right to foree your com- 
panionship upon me,” said’ Hamilton. “ Good- 
evening.” 

“Stay a moment,” and here the stranger touch- 
ed Hamilton’s arm again. ‘“ You're a peppery 
mortal, I should say; but you must not leave a fel- 
low all of a hurry in this dead-and-alive quarter, 
without giving him the information he requires. 
In my country we are only too willing to help a 
man on his road, and put him in the right track.” 

“What information do you want of me ?” ask- 
ed Hamilton. 

“T have lost my way, and you are a native of 
these parts, who can set me straight again,” re- 
plied the stranger. 

“T am not a native of these parts.” 

“What, are you lost too? And is that why 
you were cursing and swearing, and denouncing 
the elements ?” cried the man, “ Well, that’s an 
odd coincidence enough.” 

“T am not lost,” snapped Hamilton. “ Where 
do you want to go?” 

“To a place called Iivercombe.” 

“ Mrs. Dangerfield’s ?” 

“Exactly.” 

“Where have you come from ?” 

“ Mr. Fayre’s—the parson’s.” 

“You?” 

“Yes. He put me in the right way, an hour 
or so ago, but it’s got all wrong again somehow.” 

Hamilton looked more keenly and critically at 
the stranger; but the man was difficult to make 
out, with the collar of his great-coat turned up 
above his ears, and with the snow upon him thick 
and white. The stranger was tall, and probably 
young—that was all Hamilton could make of him, 
peer as hard as he might. Who could he be, wan- 
dering thus helplessly about the high-road and 
trying to discover [verecombe ? 

“ IV's a late hour for a visit to Mrs. Dangerfield,” 

AH ilt. 


+ 





“Oh! that does not matter,” said the man. 
“There are those who will be very glad to see me 
there, I think.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“ At least I hope so. A man never knows for 
certain when he’s welcome,” he added, lightly ; 
“and it’s easy to turn tail again, if out of one’s 
reckoning.” 

“ Mrs. Dangerfield will be asleep. by this time,” 
commented Hamilton. 

“ Possibly. Never mind about that; which is 
the way to her house ?” 

“ You are going in the wrong direction, I think,” 
said Hamilton; “ but I don’t quite know where I 
am myself, Let me consider a minute.” 

“Take your time. Iam in no hurry.” 

“ That’s fortunate.” 

The stranger looked keenly and critically at 
Hamilton now, as at a being who puzzled him in 


* Begun in Harren’s Bazan No. 46, Vol. XV. 








turn, and Hamilton strode on with full liberty to 
reflect on the position. He was not quite satis- 
fied with it, and yet he was not suspicious of this 
stranger, whose manner was too outspoken, he be- 
lieved, to indicate any nefarious design. The 
stranger was almost anxious to let people know 
where he was going, and with what object. Some 
sea-faring man—one of the servants’ sweethearts 
from abroad, possibly, and coming home with his 
heart in the right place—that is, where he had 
left it, in some other faithful heart’s perhaps. 
A second Daniel come to judgment—another 
Daniel Overdown, and with the same purpose on 
his mind. What devoted lads and lasses there 
were about this part of Warwickshire! Hamilton 
thought—something in the air encouraging to 
universal fidelity, he supposed ; and then he kick- 
ed the snow before him savagely, and brushed 
the drift from his eyelashes, and the tip of his 
nose, and looked about him to make sure where 
his wanderings had led him. When he was al- 
most sure in which direction he was, and before 
he could impart the requisite amount of informa- 
tion to his companion, the other said, quietly and 
quaintly, and with a perfect frankness that Ham- 
ilton Redclove might, under other circumstances, 
have been induced to admire, 

“Have you been drinking at all?” 

“Drinking! No. What on earth makes you 
think I have been drinking ?” 

“Your pardon for the inquiry,” was the calm 
observation; “ but I though* vor were screwed 
when I first came up with vou.” 

Hamilton reflected for a moment. Then said: 

“ Serewed? Indeed !” 

“Tt’s a bitter night to be walking about with a 
straw hat on the back of your head, and that jaun- 
ty jacket loose and unbuttoned—that’s all,” was 
the explanation proffered. 

Hamilton clapped his hand to his head at this, 
and found to his amazement that he had come 
out in his landlord’s summer straw hat, which he 
had snatched at blindly from the pegs in the pas- 
sage, before he had dashed into the night, gasp- 
ing for fresh air. 

“We don’t study dress in this part of the 
country,” said Hamilton, by way of hurried expla- 
nation; “‘and the night isn’t at all cold to me.” 

“ Thundering hot, I should say, in your opinion,” 
was the dry remark of the stranger. 

“ And vour road lies to the left here,” Hamil- 
ton said, significantly. 

“Oh! thank you. How far is it to Ilvercombe 
now ?” 

“Two or three miles.” 

“Thank you again, governor, 
ion, “ and good-night.” 

He strode away at an increased rate of pro- 
gression, like a man who, once set upon his right 
road, would make up by extra rapidity for the time 
he had lost. 

Hamilton started at the last words, and at the 
tone in them. He had surely heard that voice 
before, he thought for an instant, and it belonged 
to a time of doubt and difficulty, when he was as 
dissatisfied with life and its surroundings as he 
was at that moment, 

The man did not notice that Hamilton had come 
to a full stop, and was looking after him through 
the lines of snow-flakes; he had not recognized 
Hamilton, or dreamed of meeting him in Warwick- 
shire, or thought him anything but a young vil- 
lager very “hot in the copper” from incessant 
potations at “The Lion,” and taking his “ cooler” 
on his way home through the storm. He was too 
full of Tiverecombe to let Hamilton Redclove'’s 
demeanor oppress his mind in any way. In a 
few more minutes he had completely forgotten 
him. 

He went on whistling softly to himself, with his 
head inclined a little forward to keep the snow 
as much as possible from his face—a man whom 
a storm did not disconcert, but rather put into ex- 
cellent spirits. He did not miss his way again. 
Iivercombe was on somewhat higher ground, he 
had been told, and as the road sloped upward, he 
felt he was on the right path. Presently he had 
reached the high brick wall which separated Mrs. 
Dangerfield’s mansion from the main road, and 
he kept to this till he came to the great gates and 
the lodge-keeper’s house, where a light was burn- 
ing. He rang the lodge bell very softly, and an 
old man came shuffling out in the snow to peer at 
him through the iron bars. 

“Who are you? What do you want?” piped 
forth the lodge-keeper. 

“Is this Mrs. Dangerfield’s ?” 

*hie.” 

“Ts she at home ?” 

“She’s not likely to be out, I should say.” 

“Let me in, then, old man—and look sharp 
about it.” 

“ Mrs. Dangerfield can not expect you at this 
hour of the night,” said the old man, dubiously. 
“That is not very likely.” 

“T never said she did. It is Miss Challis whom 
I have come to see.” 

“ What, now ?” 

The lodge-keeper was still doubtful, and the 
stranger was not anxious to explain the true na- 
ture of his mission to this old gentleman any 
more than he had been too communicative to the 
party in the straw hat whom he had met career- 
ing about the road like a lunatic. He remem- 
bered him again as the lodge-keeper felt dis- 
posed to extemporize a whole catechism of ques- 
tions. 

“T have come from Mr. Fayre’s,” he said, after 
a pause. 

He thought that the vicar’s name was a good 
passport, and would carry him through—as it 
did 


’ 


” 


said his compan- 


“From Mr. Fayre’s. Oh! I see,” said the lodge- 
keeper. “ Nothing wrong, I hope, at the vicarage, 
young man ?” 

“ No—nothing wrong.” 

The gates were unfastened, and the lodge-keep- 
er said, more civilly, 

“Do you know the way ?” 





“To be sure.” 

“T don’t seem to remember you at Mr. Fayre’s 
—I—” the old man said; but the traveller was 
through the gates and walking briskly along the 
broad carriage drive away from him before the 
sentence could be completed. 

The visitor trudged on, and the snow was deep- 
er and thicker here, with not a foot-print to mar 
its surface till his coming at that hour. He went 
off the track once, but returned to it, and pre- 
sently he became aware of the big block of house- 
building looming in front of him, draped with 
snow, and with never a light that he could see in 
all the long line of sombreness before him. 

“Early folk, and gone to roost,” he muttered. 
“T hope not. I don’t want to go back just yet; 
not till I have seen her.” 

He was close to the entrance door, and his 
hand was raised to announce his presence with- 
out, when he paused and drew back, as though a 
fresh thought had occurred to him. 

One more survey of the house, as if interested 
in its architecture, even in the darkness ; then he 
went back a few more steps, and tramped along 
the garden terrace, which ran along the whole 
extent of the mansion, and was continued on the 
garden front. 

He walked the full extent of the terrace, turned, 
and then proceeded calmly onward. At the back 
of the house he paused again for an instant, for 
there was a light streaming from more than one 
window across the snow, and here were signs of 
humanity at last. 

To the long, narrow window nearest him, where 
the tracery of the frame-work was thrown upon 
the snow, like a shadow pattern there, the man 
went very cautiously. 





CHAPTER XXXI. 
FROM THE PAST. 


Tuat particular evening was scarcely spent 
more agreeably by our characters at Ilvercombe 
than by the two gentlemen whom we have heard 
in sharp discussion at ‘“ The Lion” at Grayling. 

Agnes Challis did not find any great harmony 
prevailing at the house upon her return: dullness 
and deep thought and much absence of real life 
were the characteristics of the place, she per- 
ceived. The vicar had gone back to his daugh- 
ter, and there were only the Dangerfields left to 
welcome her; and they did not welcome her in 
the least. The old lady was steeped in dullness, 
to begin with; she sat heaped in her chair, a lay 
figure of unprepossessing appearance, disinclined 
to speak, and disposed to resent the liberty of any 
one speaking to her. She looked under her brows 
at Agnes, as our heroine came into the drawing- 
room, but no word of greeting or welcome escaped 
her ; and when Agnes stooped, kissed her on the 
cheek, and asked if she were well, the answer in 
return was very far from satisfactory. 

“T feel worse than I have ever done in my 
life,” she replied. 

“Let me send for a doctor—” began Agnes, 
when she interrupted her. 

“It will not be the doctors, but the keepers of 
the mad-house, when anybody is wanted for me,” 
she said, indignantly. 

“What has happened, while I have been away, 
to disturb you ?” 

Old Mrs. Dangerfield did not reply, and Aggie 
glanced toward the widow and Estelle for any 
explanation they might feel disposed to offer. 
But the widow was painiully attentive to a piece of 
wool-work in her lap, and Estelle regarded her so 
stolidly that she felt the old love and confidence 
that had been so impulsively displayed was as 
impulsively withdrawn. She could not guess the 
reason yet, though it was already suggested to 
her mind; she knew that Hamilton Redclove’s 
movements had engendered distrust of him and 
her, and she was too proud to attempt to explain 
that—too weary herself of the day’s excitement 
to tell the whole story, and leave them to decide 
whether it reflected upon her disparagingly or 
exonerated her from blame. And whose busi- 
ness was it save her own ?—who had a right in 
that house, or beyond it, to regulate her actions 
and call her to account for them ?—by what law 
of injustice did they condemn her in their own 
narrow judgment and their shallow estimate of 
her character? She was tired of them and of 
their little jealous world; let her get back to the 
place she had given up for them as soon as she 
could; her sphere was not theirs; her thoughts 
were not theirs either. It would be better to get 
away. 

“You have been harassed, I fear,” Aggie whis- 
pered to the old lady. “If there is anything I can 
do to help you out of trouble, or anything I can 
say, you may command me.” 

The wasted hand stole forth slowly from many 
wrappings, and put itself in that of Aggie’s. 

“ Presently,” she murmured. Then she looked 
toward her who had made such an unhappy match 
of it with her son. 

“Frances, play something. For Heaven's sake, 
put that terrible wool-work down!” she cried, 
petulantly. 

The Honorable Mrs. Dangerfield walked across 
to the piano and commenced a Mass in D forth- 
with. She was obedient to the old lady’s com- 
mands that evening; she did everything without 
a murmur; but she was singularly quiet over it 
all, and Estelle was equally frigid to match. The 
daughter had gone back with wonderful quick- 
ness to her old demeanor—the faint copy of her 
mother which she had always been to the ordi- 
nary observer, although not to Hamilton Red- 
clove or to Aggie Challis. 

When the mass was completed, and the com- 
pany, by several degrees, still further depressed, 
the servants brought round tea, which was any- 
thing but a festive meal on that occasion. There 
were a few faint efforts made to promote a cer- 
tain amount of conversation, but they were dead 





failures. Young Mrs. Dangerfield attempted, in 
a flabby fashion, to draw out her mother-in-law, 
who prudently declined to be drawn out, and to 
address her daughter on various topics, which 
elicited only monosyllables in response. She even 
threw in a word or two, and with an expression 
that seemed to convey that they were under pro- 
test, to Agnes Challis, whose answers were vague 
in consequence. Something had surely happened 
during her absence from Ilvercombe, thought Ag- 
gie, to account for this general taciturnity. Sure- 
ly it was not her fault, or in any way connected 
with her? 

She was glad when the Honorable Mrs. Dan- 
gerfield and her daughter rose to withdraw, at an 
hour much earlier than usual ; she was not hurt at 
the widow’s stately bow and graver “ Good-even- 
ing, Miss Challis,” and even Estelle’s frigid rep- 
etition of the salutation did not wound her in any 
great degree. She would await the explanation 
at a future period—the old lady might make it, 
or, presently, Estelle—till then there was nothing 
to excite her: of the inconsistencies and varia- 
bilities of life she had had in her time—in her 
mother’s time—much sad experience. 

Frances Dangerfield and daughter passed out 
of the room, Estelle saying, at the door, “I think 
of sharing mamma’s room to-night,” more for the 
edification of the old lady than for our heroine, 
who turned to the fire with a sad little smile, that 
did not, however, betray any mortification of spir- 
it. Bending toward the blazing coul, and gazing 
into its depths, formed, though she knew it not, 
a companion picture to the man at “The Lion” 
inn, with whose thoughts hers crossed strangely 
at that period. 

“Well, haven’t you anything to ask me ?” said 
old Mrs. Dangerfield, querulously at last; “ or 
are you going to be as aggravating as the rest of 
them ?” 

“Pardon me; I had fallen into thought.” 

“What have you to think about, I wonder, and 
give you such a miserable expression as that?” 
inquired the old lady. : 

“ Was it miserable ?” 

“Tar, 

Aggie laughed a little tremulously. 

“A girl should not have a fit of ‘the blues,’ 
grandmamma, at her first offer of marriage, 
should she ?” 

“He has offered to marry you, then!” cried old 
Mrs. Dangerfield, beginning to shake a little at 
the news. 

“He will to-morrow morning,” was the reply. 
“He has given me fair warning that he will call 
with that intention.” 

“They were right, and I was wrong, after all,” 
muttered the old lady. “They understand this 
new-fangied world better than I, and all the fol- 
lies and vanities and paltry schemings with which 
it is full. It is beyond my time—it wasn’t so 
when I was young.” 

“What was not?” asked Aggie. 

“This paltry disguise of feeling, this affecta- 
tion of indifference, masking only passion and 
intrigue in men and women, who might, with 
credit to them, act more honestly. I say it was 
not so when I was young,” cried Mrs. Dangerfield, 
with great excitement. 

Agnes Challis drew her chair closer to the 
speaker, and took the withered hands, not with- 
out resistance, in her own. 

“You are doing me an injustice, if you refer 
to me,” she said. 

“T am deceived in you.” 

“ Because an old friend hints that he wishes 
me to become his wife—that, despite the past, he 
sees his only happiness in me.” 

“Hamilton Redclove had no right to say that 
to you.” 

“Hamilton Redclove !” said Aggie, in only half 
surprise, for she had half guessed the miscon- 
struction which had been put upon her words, 
and had been womanly and curious enough to 
attempt to sound to the depths. “Iam speaking 
of Daniel Overdown, of Birmingham.” 

“Wuat!” 

Agnes Challis repeated her statement. 

“You were speaking of Daniel Overdown,” 
muttered the old lady. 

“Of my old friend and protector—my hard- 
headed, soft-hearted, conceited, obstinate guard- 
ian, Dan Overdown,” repeated Aggie. “ What has 
Mr. Hamilton Redclove to do with me ?” 

“Did you not meet Mr. Redclove by appoint- 
ment this morning ?”’ 

“No; by accident.” 

“He escorted you to Grayling ?” 

“He came half-way with me; then Mr. Daniel 
Overdown met us.” 

“Where has Hamilton been all day ?” inquired 
Mrs. Dangerfield. 

“T have not the slightest idea. I thought he 
had come back to this house.” 

“He has not been here,” said the old lady. 
“And you and he have not been together since 
this morning ?” 

“No.” 

“T knew I was right,” said old Mrs. Danger- 
field, triumphantly. ‘“ Kiss me, Aggie, and for- 
give me for thinking for a while, perhaps, that 
you were keeping me in the dark. I am not sus- 
picious, but Frances Dangerfield and that silly 
Estelle are—both of them. In some respects, 
my child,” she added, confidentially, “they are a 
couple of cats. They are hard to please, and easy 
to pain, and I shall not be sorry when they leave 
Ilvercombe.” 

“Not on my account,” answered Aggie, very 
positively and proudly. ‘I must be no object of 
dispute here or elsewhere. If they can not think 
me honest and fair-dealing, leave it to time to 
clear me, rather than take my part against their 
prejudices. I am not afraid of the result, grand- 
mamma.” She bowed her forehead on -the oth- 
er’s bosom, and a tear or two escaped her, which 
the old woman did not perceive. 

“T have fought your battle already—I have 
spoken out pretty plainly,” said old Mrs, Danger- 
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field, with great significance; “but Frances 
thouglit there was a secret understanding be- 
tween you and her cousin Hamilton.” 

“ Oh r 

“That you were love-making, on the sly,” she 
continued. 

“Did she say that before Estelle ?” 

“Yes; she was more angry than I have seen 
her lately, and did not mind what she said. Per- 
haps it was for Estelle’s sake, and to shake her 
out of that foolish dream of hers.” 

“ And Estelle did not defend me—did not take 
my part in any way—did not tell her mother 
what I had already told her about Hamilton Red- 
clove ?” inquired Agnes, hastily. 

“ Estelle has hardly spoken a word all day.” 

“Poor Estelle! so easily taught to discredit 
the actions of those who try their best for her, 
even if they fail,” said Agnes, thoughtfully. 

“And to be taught so by a mother. Well, 
well, I pity them both, though. Poor women! 
poor women !” 

(To BE CONTINUFD.) 





THE DAY OF THE MONTH. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
N R. VANCEBOROUGH had not been always 


old, it may be needless to say, although, to 
look at him, it would seem wildest folly to imagine 
he could ever have been young. It was impossi- 
ble, indeed, to conjure up the bloom of youth 
and the flush of rapid blood in that corrugated 
ivory of his face, or the flame of hope and spirit 
in the sunken eye that glittered now only like a 
star in a well. How should one picture a dark 
lock falling once across that brow which now ex- 
tended to the back of his neck over the top of a 
head as smooth as a billiard ball? Could one 
see, either, in that cavity beneath the nose, which 
falling muscles had pulled from shapeliness, a 
mouth that might ever have warmed to kisses ? 
And what conquering manliness was there in the 
bent and shrivelled form that only tottered along 
by a cane’s help? No; Mr..Vanceborough was 
old; and it was simply absurd—at least so Rose 
thought—that he should so far forget himself as 
to be indignant that Rose should evince an ineli- 
nation to leave him for the sake of the handsome 
young Englishman, whose only occupation was 
some sort of indefinite attachment to a legation 
with the diplomatic sanctity about it. Yes, Mr. 
Vanceborough was old; but, as Rose found out 
too late, there was some portion of his nature 
still that had all the fire and strength of youth 
in it. 

Years and years ago, however, in that mythical 
time when Mr. Vanceborough was young, he had 
himself expected to marry another Rose than 
this. He was a man of deep emotions and hearty 
expression ; where he loved, he loved forever, ex- 
cept in the instance of the two women who be- 
trayed him; where he hated, he never forgave. 
And this love had grown into his being from 
boyhood ; he could not definitely recall a period 
when it had not been the measure of his horizon; 
he had not a hope or thought in which it was not 
present; he never went to bed at night without 
uncoiling across his lips that long curl of her hair 
his Rose had given him; his first glance in the 
morning was at her picture; his unwavering 
thought was of the future where she was to 
reign, queen of his house and heart and hand. 
He worked beyond other men’s hours, by day, to 
lay by money for that home; he slept at night 
only to dream of it; and he held his Rose in his 
thoughts and in his dreams as reverently as a 
saint is held in a shrine. 

You can judge what wreck came over him, then, 
on the morning that he woke to discover that this 
Rose of his had taken herself off with a young 
adventurer who had eclipsed him in her fickle 
fancy. He was like a world without a centre, a 
erystal without polarity. He felt himself dissipa- 
ted beyond recovery. There was nothing to live 
for; there was no possibility of life, indeed. Nei- 
ther home, happiness, hope, nor health was of any 
consequence ; for him such things were non-ex- 
istent. He was like water poured out upon the 
ground. 

Years had passed before he had any other than 
an automatic condition. He already felt himself 
an old man. He had no object, no wishes, no 
place in life. But the business was still there, 
prospered itself, went along by its own momen- 
tum, and he was becoming rich without caring if 
he were poor. Money is like the ball the boy 
rolls along in the damp snow; it gathers more 
and more to itself, and becomes a thing of size 
almost without effort. One day Mr. Vancebor- 
ough found himself a millionaire. But he had 
nothing else to do, and he kept on adding other 
millions to the first, and life seemed a weariness 
only when he was not absorbed in the work. 

One night, staying later in the counting-room 
than usual, as he wended his way homeward he 
stumbled over a child crying on some steps; he 
had thought it was a cat. He bent, more in cu- 
riosity than pity, for his heart had hardened, and 
asked the child hername, She looked up in his 
face, her own streaming with her tears, and an- 
swered, “ Rose.” 

Mr. Vanceborough could not have told you 
whether he had received a blow or a caress. Her 
name! Consequently, by one of the wild intui- 
tions of inconsequence, her child. Nothing was 
more improbable. Rose might be in the anti- 
podes for all he knew, and her child should be 
almost a woman by this. Well, if not the elder, 
then the younger child; that, in his mind, he in- 
sisted on. Rose had come to grief, to the grief 
she deserved, with the wretch who had beguiled 
her facile love. But this child—it might have 
been his own! ‘Will you come with me?” he 
said. And the child looked up in his face where 
the lamp-light fell, and her own broke into smiles, 
and she rose and slipped her little hand in his, 











and he took her in his arms, and wrapped his 
cloak about her, and she had fallen asleep on his 
shoulder before he reached his rooms. 

Mr. Vanceborough made no effort to find any 
parents for the new Rose; he was. far too much 
afraid that they might find him. He avoided ad- 
vertisements, and posted notices, and criers, and 
general conversation for months; the child was 
too small to give any account of herself. If he 
had no wife, he had a daughter now; and his 
heart glowed with a warmth it had not known 
for vears. 

The coming of the child changed much of the 
custom of Mr, Vanceborough’s life. His daugh- 
ter must have a home; he purchased a stately 
house, had it furnished by men whose ideas were 
based on the furnishing of palaces, had nurses, 
governesses, masters, companions, and even sought 
for society—the thing he once had spurned—that 
when his child were grown she might have friends 
among the best there were. In return, the child 
was sweet and gracious, affectionate with him as 
with any one, liking all her pets and people much 
the same,and none of them too much. But a 
little sufficed him. All the capabilities for love 
pent up in his nature found expression in her 
direction. He lost himself thinking of her over 
his ledgers and trial-balances; he hurried home 
to meet her; he lingered in the morning, loath to 
leave her. As she grew older, he found himself 
reading and studying that he might meet her with 
his sympathies ; he dragged himself out to operas 
and plays that he might see her pleasure; he 
wound up his business and took her to Europe, 
that she might have the last finish of art and 
culture, He was proud and happy as if the girl 
were the child of his love instead of a waif of 
the streets, and his whole being revolved about 
her. 

Yet Rose had not won his affection by any 
beauty or by any brilliancy; she had won it by 
nothing, indeed, but the circumstance that his 
heart had been empty and aching, and she had 
happened, unconsciously, to fill it and heal it as 
only children can heal aching hearts. She was 
very far from pretty, if not decidedly plain ; none 
of her lovely dresses became her, although they 
had the deceptive effect of their own beauty, and 
made you feel as if something lovely was near, at 
any rate. Her jewels only served to display ears 
like vase handles, and collar-bones like those on 
ancient grave-stones; for she was thin as one 
might not think possible in view of the ease of 
her life, the dainties, wines, and sweets of her 
daily consumption. Nor was she in the least in- 
tellectual; she had, indeed, but a slender intelli- 
gence, eked out by some cunning; she was never 
known to say a wise or witty thing, nor was she 
the cause of wise or witty things in others. She 
cared nothing for books; she cared nothing for 
anything, indeed, but fine clothes, fine apartments, 
fine horses, and the fine speech of people. These 
things she had had now all her life, and if de- 
prived of them she would have been wretched. 
She was prot at all demonstrative; she had the 
same word and gesture for her adopted father 
that she had for the Siberian greyhound; but she 
was uniformly good-natured — perhaps, with no 
wish ungratified, having nothing to be ill-natured 
about, 

But to Mr. Vanceborough she was perfection. 
It was she that was beautiful and not her dress- 
es; she looked neither scrawny nor tawny in the 
diaphanous robes streaming with jewels, in the 
rich crimson plushes, the azure velvets sown with 
pearls; she looked radiant, and all that his fond 
pride would have her; her least remark was wis- 
dom in his ears, and in the flow of her good spir- 
its he saw the wit of the English humorists. What 
life was before he had her he refused to remem- 
ber; what it might be should he lose her he shud- 
dered to think. It was true that his wealth, his 
servants, his daughter's attendants, kept his house 
bright and beautiful; but to his view it was sim- 
ply his daughter that made it so; and she and 
the friends her matchlessness gathered about her, 
as a magnet gathers steel dust, made it a place of 
cheer. Judge, then, of his horror-struck amaze- 
ment, of the chill that shivered through him a 
second time, when he discovered his peerless Rose 
inclined to accept the attentions of that jacka- 
napes De Fraunceston, the younger son of the 
younger son of somebody, without a farthing 
above the pittance he spent on his dress and 
lodging, dining where he might, a species of un- 
attached attaché with nothing to do. 

Mr. Vanceborough loved his money; but then, 
as you see, he loved Rose, and under other circum- 
stances he might have felt more willing to share 
the result of his life’s labor with her husband, 
If the young man had had anything whatever to 
recommend himself, indeed, it might have made 
a difference. He had, to be sure, great physical 
beauty, and he danced as if it was his profes- 
sion, but he could not dance into Mr. Vancebor- 
ough’s good graces as he had into those of Rose. 
He had not “ faculty” enough, it seemed to Mr. 
Vanceborough, to carry dispatches. And, more- 
over, he had made his advances stealthily in the 
dark, without a hint, and they seemed the trea- 
cherous advances of a foe; for Mr. Vanceborough 
was an honest soul himself, open as daylight, in- 
sapable hitherto of doing a thing by indirection, 
and he only saw in the suitor a fellow who had 
come in and stolen his treasure behind his back 
—he could not call the dancing, bowing popinjay 
aman. The De Fraunceston family had secured 
the youth a place in the legation, probably as a 
means of dismissing the care of him till he should 
marry some rich American, but it was doubtful 
if his income were enough to buy his ‘dancing 
shoes, and it was certain that he could not earn 
his salt in any occupation known. 

But what did Rose think of that, or care for 
it? De Fraunceston was poor, but he was noble. 
He had a real coat of arms to use. Papa had so 
much money that it did not signify. And then 
it was a triumph to parade him in her chains be- 
fore the Vanderheysens and Marlboroughs and 





Meanses, who were always having love affairs and 
weddings and things. 

In truth, Mr. Vanceborough, in his plan of life, 
had never contemplated marriage for Rose at all. 
The possibility had not occurred to him. The 
time had slipped by so swiftly that she was still 
but little more than the child he had picked up 
in the street. His vision had penetrated into no 
further future than one of charming summer trav- 
el and cozy winter firesides with his darling. Still, 
if a noble, sterling, manly man-—perhaps, but not 
necessarily, an American—had come to him open- 
ly, and said, “Sir, I love your daughter truly ; take 
me for your son—” But Mr. Vanceborough re- 
coiled even before such a picture as that. 

Mr. Vanceborough, however, did not oppose the 
attaché’s suit vehemently till he had made a thor- 
ough inquiry into his character and behavior. He 
found both worthless. He found that his duties 
did not detain him at the capital, but that he had 
come over to disport himself in another city, with 
the avowed purpose of marrying a fortune. He 
found, worse than that, stains adhering to his 
previous career that he had not believed it possi- 
ble_could attach to a man in decent life. He 
found also that De Fraunceston had boasted 
once, when somewhat flushed with wine, that he 
was going to have old Vanceborough’s money, 
even if he had to take old Vanceborough’s ugly 
girl with it. He even found that the cad had 
made her uncomeliness an object of jest, saying 
greenbacks and bonds could make a hag beauti- 
ful, and gold-dust was the best powder known for 
the complexion. 

It had never before entered Mr. Vanceborough’s 
ideas that Rose was not as beautiful as the Idalian 
Aphrodite. He went home and studied her face 
coolly as was possible. He could only come to 
the conclusion that it was utterly beautiful, and 
the face of his soul’s darling. He hated the 
puppy that had dared to think otherwise; he 
hated him doubly that, thinking so, he had been 
so base as to make merry with his thought among 
his boon companions, and drag her name into his 
tipsy revels. And he resolved in his inmost 
heart that De Fraunceston should never have one 
cent of old Vanceborough’s money, come what 
would. In the mean time he would take Rose 
away, and change the scene for lier so complete- 
ly that she would needs forget the seamp. When, 
later in the evening of the day he thus resolved, 
the young man came in, just from the table, his 
face a trifle too rosy, his eyes a trifle too bright, 
and not seeing Mr. Vanceborough, who sat with 
a screen about his chair, advanced with a free 
and fine air of audacity to the side of Rose, and, 
bending over her, kissed one of the bare and 
scrawny shoulder-tips, murmuring some amatory 
low-voiced sentence, then Mr. Vanceborough 
kicked over his screen, longing to do as much for 
De Fraunceston, and advanced upon him, “ Sir!” 
he cried, “I give you one moment in which to 
leave this room, or I shall call the servant to put 
you out.” 

“Oh, papa! papa!” cried Rose, suddenly, all 
barriers breaking down at once, and flinging her- 
self upon her father’s neck. “Oh, papa! when I 
love him so!” 

“Love him!” cried Mr. Vanceborough. “It 
is not possible—not possible—that I hear such 
words from your lips!” 

“Oh, how can I help it when I do?” with sobs. 
“T do love him!” 

“If you do love him, you must make up your 
mind to do without him, for you shall never mar- 
ry him.” 

“Oh, papa,” she cried again, “forgive us! 
But—but—but I am already married to him!” 

“ Married !” 

“T have been his wife three months.” 

Mr. Vanceborough started back as if a mine 
had been sprung under his feet, a mine of trea- 
chery and deceit, upon which he had been living. 
He did not believe her at the first; and then no- 
thing seemed real. He grasped the mantel-shelf 
in one hand, for the world was whirling all about 
him; he felt like a comet freshly launched on 
space, 

“Mr. Vanceborough,” said De Fraunceston, “ I 
really don’t see what you can do about it. Rose 
is certainly my wife.” 

His voice broke the spell. Mr. Vanceborough 
slowly lifted his hands and untwined the arms 
about his neck; he shivered with the fancy that 
the long thin things were two snakes. “If she 
is your wife,” he said, “take her, and take care 
of her.” And he summoned servants to bring 
Mrs. De Fraunceston’s wraps, and show her and 
her husband to the door, calling her maid to pack 
her boxes and dispatch them to her without an 
hour’s delay. “A precious pair!” he said. 

Of course the precious pair obeyed. There was 
nothing else to do. But they went away not very 
much cast down, They knew how Mr. Vance- 
borough’s affections were bound up with Rose; 
they knew that the more bitterly he felt to-day 
the more regretfully he would feel to-morrow ; 
they had not the first idea but that, in two days’ 
time, he would ‘come round’”’—how, indeed, 
could he do without her? They went to De 
Fraunceston’s lodgings and waited to be sent for. 

They waited some time. 

Before they got througl: waiting, one winter's 
day their little son was born. 

It was not a very happy time that Rose had in 
waiting. As day by day went by, and no word 
came from Mr. Vanceborough, De Fraunceston was 
by no means the tender and assiduous lover whose 
part he had played. He was absent almost all the 
time. To procure the things absolutely needed by 
a person of her habits she had been obliged to let 
him take her jewels. He did take them, or the pro- 
ceeds of them, rather, to the gambling table. He 
came home from the gambling table one night 
having drank as heavily as he had lost, and so 
frightened his wife by his abuse of herself, his 
suicidal threats, and his flourishing of razors, that 
she fell into a nervous convulsion, and her child, 
not yet prepared for, was born the next noon. 





| think she felt so that she forgot to do so. 





After that some manliness and good feeling came 
to the surface, and he was so kind to her that 
she began to hope again for the happiness that 
she had thought deserting her. “ Oh, I am sure,” 
she said, with the fond fatuity of mothers, “ that 
when papa sees the boy he will relent, and life 
will be what it used to be.” 

She sent the boy round on the first spring day 
for Mr. Vanceborough to see. Mr. Vanceborough 
looked at him. By a singular coincidence he 
was looking at the calendar at the same moment. 
He asked the nurse how old the baby was, and 
how his mother was, as he would have asked 
concerning any one ; and he put a check, sufficient 
for present exigencies, into the little fist, as he 
would have performed any act of charity. And 
then he sent for his lawyer, and that day made 
his will, and destroyed all other wills, The cur- 
rents of his nature had been turned and soured; 
he chuckled as he made it. 

It was the second time a woman had deceived 
him and shaken the foundations of his being. 
Then, at any rate, he had youth left him; now 
he had nothing but age and sorrow. Yet what 
else could be expected of a daughter of the first 
Rose but her mother’s treachery? He remem- 
bered that when he first saw her he had thought 
she was a cat. And the ingratitude of it all! 
With any affection for her benefactor, could she 
have had this joy come into her life without con- 
fiding it to him? could she have taken such a 
momentous step without consulting him? and 
could she have practiced such deceit, carrying 
an innocent seeming, all those months? It was 
a viper he had cherished, and to-day it seemed 
to him that as he had loved it, so he loathed it. 
Had longer time been allowed him, his feelings 
might have changed, and the long love re-assert- 
ed itself; but he was old and feeble; as he look- 
ed back and saw so much of his ideal happiness 
slipping from his grasp in this new revelation 
of Rose, the world seemed slipping away too; 
he had no wish and no strength to hold it as it 
slipped by. One day he fell upon the floor, and 
the next day he was dead. 

It was one of those radiant days of the late 
spring when everything veils its abundance in 
a mist of callow green, the flowers hesitate just 
before full bloom, shedding a heavenly atmos- 
phere, and the whole firmament seems full of 
hope and joy, that Mr. De Fraunceston came in 
with an early afternoon paper 

“ Our respected papa,” he said to his wife, “has 
removed his head-quarters to another planet.” 

“He is dead?” whispered Rose, under her 
breath. 

= Exactly that.” 

Rose felt as if she ought to ery; she felt as if 
she really wanted to cry. She was so pleased to 
“ And 
he has left his property—” she began. 

“ All he had,” said her husband. “ And he 
has left his will too, and here it is given in the 
news of the day, so that he who runs may read, 
which I propose to do at my ease, Let us see.” 

Two minutes more and a great oath exploded— 
a succession and not exactly feu de joie of oatlis. 
Then he picked up the fallen paper. 

“ He has left you,” cried Mr. De Fraunceston, 
“ten thousand dollars cash and the market-gar- 
den in Westchester County, on which, he says— 
the cur !—by honest toil I may support you and 
my child. And that is all he has left you. It 
will not buy my gloves.” j 

“Oh! oh!” cried Rose, as if with pangs of 
physical pain. “ And after raising our hopes so 
with that check! I don’t care what he has done 
with the rest !” 

“ Half of the rest,” said the reader, sententious- 
ly and reprovingly, “he seems to have left to in- 
dividuals and societies ; the other half he has left 
to your boy.” 

“To baby?” she cried, joyously, springing to 
the cradle. “Oh, then it is all right! Halfis a 
principality; we don’t want the whole. The lit- 
tle millionaire !” 

“ All right!’ responded her husband, bitterly. 
“ All right, you imbecile! Wait till you hear the 
whole. It is left to trustees, with power to re- 
new their number, to accumulate for the boy—” 

“Well, then ?” 

“ But he is not to take a penny of it in hand, 
principal or interest—do you understand ?—ill 
he shall attain his twenty-first birthday, and that 
only under the condition that if you or he, or any- 
body acting for either of you, apply to the 
courts, or consult counsel in the matter, or in any 
way endeavor to break or set aside the will, then 
the whole property shall go to the Highbridge 
Institution for Idiots, which he enjoins to enforce 
its rights. What do you think of that? By the 
Lord! it’s a nice mess I’ve made of it!” 

“Dear,” said his wife, timidly—and the tears 
were really flowing now—‘if it is baby’s, the 
trustees will have to allow as a fitting support 
for baby and ourselves—” 

“Support be hanged !”’ eried her husband, who 
saw a vista of honest toil and a market-garden 
opening before him, or else disgraceful desertion 
of a wife. “Not one cent of it! He is not to 
touch a penny of it till his twenty-first birthday, 
I tell you.” 

“Oh, it can’t be—it can’t be!” cried his wife, 
wringing her hands. “It isn’t possible!” 

“ What isn’t possible?” snarled her husband. 
“ Anything was possible to that old shop-keeper. 
The only thing that is possible to us is to borrow 
our way along till that birthday, and rely on the 
boy’s family feeling or sense of shame to pay up 
for us.” 

‘Let me see myself!” cried Rose; and she ea- 
gerly caught the paper. “ His twenty-first birth- 
day!” she exclaimed, as if an adder had stung 
her; and the sheet fluttered out of her hand. 
“Oh, great Heaven! Don’t you see? Oh, we 
never in our lives shall have one dollar of those 
millions! He will be eighty-four years old when 
his twenty-first birthday comes. He was born 
on the 29th of February,” 














Scrap Basket for the 
Work-Table.—Figs. 
1 and 2. 


See illustration on page 164, 












Tuts small oval basket is 
lined with terra-cotta satin, 
and bound at the upper 
edge with a strip of dark 
olive plush. On the outside 
it is trimmed with a strip of 
écru canvas worked in the 
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Ficurep Vetiver Cape witn Featarr Borner. 
For description see Supplement 


manner shown in the detail, Fig. 2, with filoselle 
silk of several bright colors and gold cord. The 
edges of the canvas are concealed by a tinselled 
cord, and olive silk pompons are attached to the 
handle. 


Plush Sofa Back with Applied 
Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 164. 

Tue sofa back is made of plush, the color to be 
decided by its environments; in the model it is a 
deep terra-cotta. The decoration is in the shape 
of applied sprays of solid embroidery, cut out of 
the ground on which they are worked, and fasteued 
on the plush ground with the edges concealed by 


Fig. 2.—Derai or Scrap Basket, Fie, 1, on 
Pace 164, 
























Fig. 1.—Cstna Six Tir 
For description see Supplement. 







Lace Contar @ Janot 


For description geq pplement 
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Gauze anp Lace 
Cap. 

For description see 

Supplement. 









































Fig. 1.—Youne Lapy’s Evenine 


Fig. 2.—Brack Satin Costume.—Bacx. 
Dress. 


[See Fig. 5.] 


For description see Supplement. For description see Supplement. 


a couched cord, or by stitching of silk in the color of the plush. These appliqués are 
now frequently of tapestry, worked on canvas with wool and silk in Gobelin or cross 
stitch; a narrow edging of canvas is left all around when they are cut out, and a line 
of the stitch used in the work taken through this and the plush forms the fastening. 
Old embroideries which have outlived their original grounding are also utilized in 
this manner. 


Chatelaine Bag with Spanish Embroidery and Macramé 
Girdle.—Figs. ]-3,—1See illustrations on page 165.} 

Tuts chatelaine or Marguerite bag is made of claret-colored plush, the 
front having an appliqué of Spanish embroidery. The design for the 
embroidery is given part in outline by Fig. 28, Supplement, and part in 
detail in Fig. 3, on page 164. Cut the sides of the bag eight inches 
and a half long and six wide, of plush, satin lining of the same color, 
and stiff canvas interlining. Slope them according to the outline 
given by the edge of the embroidery designs, and around the sides 
and bottom set between the edges a puff made from a bias strip 
of plush lined with satin an inch and a half wide. The ground 
for the embroidery is fine écru linen. Trace the outlines of 
the full design on the linen, and then sew down 
double gold thread in the manner shown in 
Fig. 8. As seen in the illustration the threads 
are sewed down in button-hole stitch with 
fine silk twist; in the course of the work 
the outer thread is formed into loops or 
picots, which are sometimes fastened in 
with an opposite button-hole stitch, and 
in other cases are linked with another 
picot. The inner parts of the de- 
sign are worked over in satin stitch 
or studded with French knots with 
silk of the same color as that 
with which they are edged. In 
each of the small scallops 
around the outer edge a small 
gold spangle is sewed down. 
The colors used are helio- 
trope, olive, light blue, cream, 
and red. After completing 


Fig. 5.—Briack Satin Costume.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For description see Supplement. 



















































































the embroidery ~ the linen 
ground is cut away from 





. around and between the edges, 
and the work is then applied 
on the plush. The girdle to 
which the bag is attached, of 
which the detail is shown in ¢ 
Fig. 2, is knotted with thick Fig. 2.—Derrai or Rippon-Work F PV onx-f 
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Satin Barat Torcerre.—Front.—For Back, see Page 164.—[{For description sce Supplement.) 
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red silk twist and gold thread. 
Loop the threads over the 
foundation cord in the follow- 
ing order: first two fourfold 
gold threads, then four single 
threads of red silk in succes- 
sion, and again two fourfold 
gold threads, making sixteen 
ends in all, which in the fol- 
lowing directions will be num- 
bered in the order in which 
‘ig. 2.—Derait or Borper ror Cutip’s Napkin, they are ranged just before 

Fig. 1, on Pace 164, using each time. aa Begin 
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Fig. 2.—Satin Suran Tir. 
For description see Supplement. 


‘OLLAR 4 JABOT 
iption se ppleme nt 


Satis MERVEILLEVUX Basque with EMBROIDERED 
Vetiver Vest 


For description see Sup 


Cap or Lace anp 


by working a double macramé knot with the middle 
Rippon. 


8 ends, tying with the outer 2 on each side around the 
middle 1: then, to form a set of bars, slant the 4th, 3d, 
2d, and Ist ends, one after the other, over the 5th—S8th 

ich of the lat 
ter around the slanted end; work a similar set of 


For description see 
Supplement. 
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ends, working 2 macramé knots with ¢« 


bars in the other direction (see ¢ 2) using tl 
13th-16th ends as lea rs and the 12th—@th to knot 
with: work a double n knot with the first 
4 and one with t | 


6th ends taken 


te 


around the 7th and 8th together; | t 
12th ends together over the 10th—5th, 


macramé knots each around the former 2 with 


Fig. 3.—VELVET-FIGURED GRENADINE MANTLE. Fig. 4.—CasuMere AND VeLvet Dress. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, For description see Supplement. 
No. IL., Figs. 17-21. 


9th and 10th, 7th and 8th, and 5th and 6th ends taken in pairs; 2 macramé knots 
with the 11th and 12th ends taken together around the 9th and 10th; a slanting 
set of bars worked with the 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th ends as leaders in turn and the 
4th-1st ends to knot with, and a similar set of bars the other way with the 12th-9th 
ends as leaders and the 13th-16th to knot with; a double macramé knot with the 
first 4, and another with the last 4 ends, a double macramé knot with the middle 
8 ends, tying with the outer 3 on each side around the middle 2; then, to form 

a mouche, work a similar knot half an inch below, and slip it up close to the 
first ; continue to repeat from *. The model is 65 patterns long. The bag has 
three crimped silk tassels attached at the bottom, and is finished with nickel 
mountings. 





TOILETTE BOXES. 
MONG the ancients these luxurious little receptacles were extremely 
_ dainty in outward ornamentation; such as were fashioned of rare 
woods or ivory were often loaded with exquisite “ carving in relief.” The 
Fig. 6.—Orroman Sink MAnrie. lotus plant was an acknowledged favorite, stalk, leaf, or bud, or the 
For description see Supplement. tracery of all in combination. .We marvel at the fancy shown for rep- 

tiles; but then the serpent coil or sprawling spider is 

even yet “in style.” So what can “ moderns” offer 

in objection to such “ perverted taste” ? 

Many of these antique jewel boxes were F += 0 
long, finished at the end by a “ semblance LF, ff > : wh 
of a hollow shell,” almost like a spoon J } ; 
sometimes, and completed by “a 
lid which turned upon a pin.” 


\ 
RA 


BOOT HOSE. 
PPHINK of “ hosiery and 


boots” all in “one 

piece of artistic complete- 

ness.” That was the style 

in the times of the Tudors 

and Stuarts, and it is rea- 

sonable to suppose such a 

combination was consider- 

ed an improvement upon 

previous fashions, else 

surely so wide a popularity 

would not have been ac- 
corded them. 

These “nether -stocks” 

: were of sufficient length to Ottoman Sitk anp Brocapr Bripat Toierrs.—Front.—[For Back, see Page 164 ] 
-Work F | V ORK-Basket, Fic. 1, Pace 164, reach the waist, and cava- For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIL, Figs. 29-41, 
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lier or knight so equipped would feel himself 
ready for lengthy and difficult pedestrian service ; 
pockets were deemed essential additions, and in 
the matter of material and color great latitude 
was allowed; some were richly embroidered, thus 
enhancing the expense. One writer says that 
“ Holland linen” was used for the “tops,” while 
lace lining and frills were worn round the full- 
hanging boots of that period. 





A PERILOUS SECRET.* 
By CHARLES READE, 
Avcruor or “Harp Casn,” “Por Yoursrir i His 


Praoz,” “It's Never Too Late To Menp,” 
“ Guirrith Gaunt,” ETO, 





CHAPTER IV. 
AN OLD SERVANT. 


j JALTER CLIFFORD returned home pretty 

well weaned from trade, and anxious to 
propitiate his father, but well aware that on his 
way to reconciliation he must pass through jo- 
bation. 

He slipped into Clifford Hall at night, and com- 
menced his approaches by going to the butler’s 
pantry. Here he was safe, and knew it; a faith- 
ful old butler of the antique and provincial breed 
is apt to be more unreasonably paternal than 
Pater himself. 

To this worthy, then, Walter owed a good bed, a 
good supper, and good advice: “ Better not tackle 
him till 1 have had a word with him first.” 

Next morning this worthy butler, who for seven 
years had been a very good servant, and for the 
next seven years rather a bad one, and would now 
have been a hard master if the Colonel had not 
been too great a Tartar to stand it, appeared be- 
fore his superior with an air slightly respectful, 
slightly aggressive, and very dogged, 

“There is a young gentleman would be glad to 
speak to you, if you wili let him.” 

“Who is he?” asked the Colonel, though by 
old John’s manner he divined. 

“Can’t ye guess ?” 

“Don’t know why I should. 
ness to announce my visitors.” 

“Oh, I'll announce him, when I am made safe 
that he will be welcome.” 

“What! isn’t he sure of a welcome ?—good, 
dutiful son like him?” 

“ Well, sir, he deserves a welcome. 
is the returning prodigal.” 

“ We are not told that Ae deserved a welcome.” 

“What signifies ?—he got one, and Scripture 
is the rule of life for men of our age, now we are 
out of the army.” 

“I think you had better let him plead his own 
cause, ohn; and if he takes the tone you do, he 
will get turned out of the house pretty quick ; as 
you will some of these days, Mr. Baker.” 

“We sha’n’t go, neither of us,” said Mr. Baker, 
but with a sudden tone of affectionate respect, 
which disarmed the words of their true meaning. 
He added, hanging his head for the first time, 
“Poor young gentleman! afraid to face his own 
father !” 

“What's he afraid of ?” asked the Colonel, 
roughly. 

“Of you cursing and swearing at him,” said 
John. 

“ Cursing and swearing!” cried the Colonel— 
“a thing I never do now. Cursing and swear- 
ing, indeed! You be 4 

“There you go,” said old John. ‘“ Come, Col- 
onel, be a father. What has the poor boy done ?” 

“ He has deserted—a thing I have seen a fel- 
low shot for, and he has left me a prey to parent- 
al anxieties,” 

“And so he has me, for that matter. But I 
forgive him, Anyway, I should like to hear his 
story before I condemn him. Why, he’s only 
nineteen and four months, come Martinmas. 
Besides, how do we know ?—he may have had 
some very good reason for going.” 

“ His age makes that probable, doesn’t it ?” 

“J dare say it was after some girl, sir.” 

“ Call that a good reason ?” 

“T call it a strong one. Haven't you never 
found it?” (the Colonel was betrayed into wink- 
ing). “ From sixteen to sixty a woman will draw 
a man where a horse can’t.” 

“Since that is so,” said the Colonel, dryly, 
“ you can tell him to come to breakfast.” 

“Am I to say that from you ?” 

“No; you can take that much upon yourself. 
I have known you presume a good deal more 
than that, John.” 

“ Well, sir,” said John, hanging his head for a 
moment, “old servants are like old friends—they 
do presume a bit ; but then’’ (raising his head 
proudly) “they care for their masters, young and 
old. New servants, sir—why, this lot that we’ve 
got now, they would not shed a tear for you if 
you was to be hanged.” 

“ Why should they ?” said the Colonel. “ Aman 
is not hanged for building churches,. Come, beat 
a retreat. I've had enough of you. See there’s 
a good breakfast.” 

“ Oh,” said John, “I’ve took care of that.” 

When tbe Colonel came down he found his son 
leaning against the mantel-piece ; but. he left it 
directly and stood erect, for the Colonel had drilled 
him with his own hands. 

“Ugh !” said the Colonel, giving a snort pecul- 
iar to himself, but he thought,“ How handsome 
the dog is!” and was proud of him secretly, only 
he would not show it. “Good-morning, sir,” said 
the young man, with civil respect. 

“Your most obedient, sir,” said the old man, 
stiffly. 

After that neither spoke for some time, and 
the old butler glided about like a cat, helping both 
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and I had better go into it. 





of them, especially the young one, to various deli- 
cacies from the side table. When he had stuffed 
them pretty well, he retired softly and listened at 
the door. Neither of the gentlemen was in a 
hurry to break the ice; each waited for the other. 

Walter made the first remark—t What deli- 
cious tea !” 

“ As good as where you come from ?” inquired 
Colonel Clifford, insidiously. 

“A deal better,” said Walter. 

“ By-the-bye,” said the Colonel, “where do you 
come from?” 

Walter mentioned the town. 

“ You astonish me,” said the Colonel. “I made 
sure you had been enjoying the pleasures of the 
capital.” 

“My purse wouldn’t have stood that, sir.” 

“Very few purses can,” said Colonel Clifford. 
Then, in an off-hand way, “Have you brought 
her along with you ?” 

“Certainly not,” said Walter, off his guard. 
“Her? Who?” 

“Why, the girl that decoyed you from your 
father’s roof.” 

“No girl decoyed me from here, sir, upon my 
honor.” 

“Whom are we talking about, then ? 
her?” 

“Her? Why, Lucy Monckton.” 

“ And who is Lucy Monckton ?” 

“Why, the girl I fell in love with, and she de- 
ceived me nicely; but I found her out in time.” 

“And so you came home to snivel ?” 

“No, sir, I didn’t; I’m not such a muff. I’m 
too much your son to love any woman long when 
I have learned to despise her. I came home to 
apologize, and to place myself under your orders, 
if you will forgive me, and find something useful 
for me to do.” 

“So-I will, my boy; there’s my hand. Now 
out with it. What did you go away for, since 
it wasn’t a petticoats?” 

“ Well, sir, 1 am afraid I shall offend you.” 

“Not a bit of it, after ’'ve given you my hand. 
Come, now, what was it ?” 

Walter pondered and hesitated, but at last hit 
upon a way to explain. 

“Sir,” said he, “until I was six years old they 
used to give me peaches from Oddington House ; 
but one fine day the supply stopped, and I utter- 
ed a small howl to my nurse. Old John heard 
me, and told me Oddington was sold, house, gar- 
den, estate, and all.” 

Colonel Clifford snorted. 

Walter resumed, modestly but firmly: 

“T was thirteen; I used to fish in a brook that 
ran near Drayton Park. One day I was fishing 
there, when a brown velveteen chap stopped me, 
and told me I was trespassing. ‘ Trespassing ?’ 
said I, ‘I have fished here all my life; I am 
Walter Clifford, and this belongs to my father.’ 
‘Well, said the man, ‘I’ve heerd ‘it did belong 
to Colonel Clifford onst, but now it-belongs to 
Muster Mills; so you must fish in your own wa- 


Who is 


ter, young gentleman, and leave ourn te us as- 


owns it.’ Till I was-eighteen I used to shoot 
snipes in arushy bottom near Calverley @hurch: 
One day a fellow in black velveteen, and gaiters 


up to his middle, warned me out of that in the- 


name of Muster Cannon.” 


Colonel Clifford, who had been drumming on * 


the table all this time, looked uneasy, and mutter- 
ed, with some little air of compunction ; “ They 
have plucked my feathers deucedly, that’s a fact, 
Hang that fellow Stevens, persuading me to keep 
race-horses ; it’s all his fault. Well, sir, proceed 
with your observations.” 

“Well, I inquired who could afford to buy 
what we were too poor to keep, and I found these 
wealthy purchasers were all in trade, not one of 
them a gentleman.” 

“You might have guessed that,” said Colonel 
Clifford: “it is as much as a gentleman can do 
to live out of jail nowadays.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Walter. “Cotton had bought 
one of these estates, tallow another, and lucifer. 
matches the other.” 

“ Plague take them all three !” roared the Col- 
onel. 

“ Well, then, sir,” said Walter, “I could not 
help thinking there musc be some magic in trade, 
I didn’t think you 
would consent to that. I wasn’t game to defy 
you ; so I did a meanish thing, and slipped away 
into a merchant’s office.” 

“And made your fortune in three months ?” 
inquired the Colonel. 

“No, I didn’t ; and don’t think trade is the thing 
for me. I saw a deal of avarice and meanness, 
and a thief of a clerk got his master to suspect 
me of disl:onesty ; so I snapped my fingers at them 
all, and here Iam. But,” said the poor young 
fellow, “I do wish, father, you would put me into 
something where I can make a little money, so 
that when this estate comes to be sold, I may be 
the purchaser.” 

Colonel Clifford started up in great emotion. 

“Sell Clifford Hall, where I was born, and you 
were born, and everybody was born! Those es- 
tates I sold were only outlying properties.” 

“They were beautiful ones,” said Walter. “I 
never see such peaches now.” 

“As you did when you were six years old,” 
suggested the Colonel. ‘No, nor you never will. 
I've been six myself, Lord knows when it was, 
though !” 

“But, sir, I don’t see any such trout, and no 
such haunts for snipe.” 

“Do you mean to insult me?” cried the Colonel, 
rather suddenly. ‘This is what we are come to 
now. Here’s a brat of six begins taking notes 
against his own father; and he improves on the 
Scotch poet—he doesn’t print em. No, be ac- 
cumulates them cannily until He is twenty, but 
never says a word. He loads his gun up to the 
muzzle, and waits, as the years roll on, with his 
linstock in his hand, and one fine day at breakfast 
he fires his treble charge of grape-shot at his own 
father.” 





This was delivered so loudly that John feared 
a quarrel, and to interrupt it, put in his head, 
and said, mighty innocently: 

“Did you call, sir? Can I do anything for 
you, sir ?” 

“Yes: go to the devil!” 

John went, but not down-stairs, as suggested— 
a mere lateral movement that ended at the key- 
hole. 

“Well, but, sir,” said Walter, half-reproach- 
fully, “it was you elicited my views.” 

“Confound your views, sir, and your im- 
pudence! You're in the right, and I am in the 
wrong” (this admission with a more ill-used tone 
than ever). “It’s the race-horses. Ring the bell. 
What sawneys you young fellows are! it used 
not to take six minutes to ring a bell when I was 
your age.” 

Walter, thus stimulated, sprang to the bell-rope, 
and pulled it all down to the ground with a single 
gesture. 

The Colonel burst out laughing, and that did 
him good; and Mr. Baker answered the bell like 
lightning; he quite forgot that the bell must 
have rung fifty yards from the spot where he was 
enjoying the dialogue. 

‘Send me the steward, John; I saw him pass 
the window.” 

Meantime the Colonel marched up and down 
with considerable agitation, Walter, who had a 
filial heart, felt very uneasy, and said, timidly, “ I 
am truly sorry, father, that I answered your ques- 
tions so bluntly.” 

“T’m not, then,” said the Colonel. “I hold him 
to be less than a man who flies from the truth, 
whether it comes from young lips or old. I have 
faced cavalry, sir, and I can face the truth.” 

At this moment the steward entered. “ Jack- 
son,” said the Colonel, in the very same tone he 
was speaking in, “ put up my race-horses to auc- 
tion by public advertisement.” 

“ But, sir, Jenny has got to run at Derby, and 
the brown colt at Nottingham, and the six-year- 
old gelding at a handicap at Chester, and the 
chestnut is entered for the Syllinger next year.” 

“ Sell them with their engagements.” 

“ And the trainer, sir ?” 

“Give him his warning.” 

“ And the jockey ?” 

“Discharge him on the spot, and take him by 
the ear out of the premises before he poisons the 
lot. Keep one of the stable- boys, and let my 
groom do the rest.” es 

“ But who is to take them to the place &F suc. 
tion, sir ?” ~5 

“Nobody. Tl have the auction here, and Sell 
them where they stand. Submit all your books 
of account to this young gentleman.” 

The steward looked a little blue, and Walter 
remonstrated gently. “To me, father?” 

“ Why, you cat cipher, can’t ye ?” 

“ Rather sit ‘is the best thing I do.” 

“ And yo have been igtrade, haven’t ye ?” 

“ Why, yes.” ? 

“Then you will detect plenty of swindles, if 





you find out one in ten: Above all, cut down my 


expenditure to my income. A gentleman of the 
nineteenth century, sharpened by trade, can easi- 
ly do that. Sell Clifford Hall? Id rather live 
on the rabbits and the pigeons and.the black- 
birds, and the carp in the pond, and drive to 
ehurch in the wheelbarrow.” 

So for a time Walter administered his father’s 
estate, and it was very instructive. Oh! the pet- 
ty frauds—the swindles of agency—a term which, 
to be sure, is derived from the Latin word “age- 
re,” to do—the cobweb of petty commissions—the 
flat bribes—the smooth hush-money ! 

Walter soon cut the expenses down to the in- 
come, which was ample, and even paid off the 
one mortgage that encumbered this noble estate 
at five per cent., only four per cent. of which was 
really fingered by the mortgagee; the balance 
went to a go-between, though no go-between was 
ever wanted, for any solicitor in the country 
would have found the money in a week at four 
per cent. 

The old gentleman was delighted, and engaged 
his own son as steward at a liberal salary; and 
so Walter Clifford found employment and a fair 
income without going away from home again. 
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CHAPTER V. 
MARY’S PERIL, 


Watust Mr. Bartley’s business was improving 
under Hope’s management, Hope himself was 
groaning under his entire separation from his 
daughter. Bartley had promised him this should 
not be; but among Hope’s good qualities was a 
singular fidelity to his employers, and he was also 
a man who never broke his word. So when Bart- 
ley showed him that the true parentage of Grace 
Hope—now called Mary Bartley—could never be 
disguised unless her memory of him was inter- 
rupted and puzzled before she grew older, and 
that she as well as the world must be made to be- 
lieve Bartley was her father, he assented, and it 
was two years before he ventured to come near 
his own daughter. 

But he demanded to see her at a distance, him- 
self unseen, and this was arranged. He provided 
himself with a powerful binocular of the kind that 
is now used at sea, instead of the unwieldy old 
telescope, and the little girl was paraded by the 
nurse, who was in the secret. She played about 
in the sight of this strange spy. She was plu:ap, 
she was rosy, she was full of life and spirit. Joy 
filled the father’s heart; but then came a bitter 
pang to think that he had faded out of her joyous 
life; by-and-by he could see her no longer, for a 
mist came from his heart to his eyes; he bowed 
his head and went back to his business, his pros- 
perity, and his solitude. These experiments were 
repeated at times. Moreover, Bartley had the 
tact never to write to him on business without 
telling him something about his girl, her clever 
sayings, her pretty ways, her quickness at learn- 





ing from all her teachers, and so on. When 
she was eight years old a foreign agent was re- 
quired in Bartley’s business, and Hope agreed to 
start this agency and keep it going till some more 
ordinary person could be intrusted to work it. 

But he,refused to leave England without see- 
ing his daughter with his own eyes and hearing 
her voice. However, still faithful to his pledge, 
he prepared a disguise ; he actually grew a mus- 
tache and beard for this tender motive only, and 
changed his whole style of dress; he wore a 
crimson neck-tie and dark green gloves with a 
plaid suit, which combination he abhorred as a 
painter, and our respected readers abominate, 
for surely it was some such perverse combina- 
tion that made a French dressmaker lift her 
hands to heaven and say, “Quelle immoralité !” 
So then Bartley himself took his little girl for a 
walk, and met Mr. Hope in an appointed spot 
not far from his own house. Poor Hope saw 
them coming, and his heart beat high, “Ah!” 
said Bartley, feigning surprise; “why, it’s Mr. 
Hope. How do youdo, Hope? This is my little 
girl. Mary, my dear, this is an old friend of mine. 
Give him your hand.” 

The girl looked in Hope’s face, and gave him 
her hand, and did not recognize him, 

“Fine girl for her years, isn’t she ?” said Bart- 
ley; “healthy and strong, and quick at her les- 
sons; and, what’s better still, she is a good girl, 
a very good girl.” 

“Papa!” said the child, blushing, and hid her 
face behind Bartley’s elbow, all but one eye, with 
which she watched the effect of these eulogies 
upon the strange gentleman. 

“She is all a father could wish,” said Hope, 
tenderly, 

Instantly the girl started from her position, 
and stood wrapt in thought; her beautiful eyes 
wore a strange look of dreamy intelligence, and 
both men could see she was searching the past 
for that voice. 

Bartley drew back, that the girl might not see 
him, and held up his finger. Hope gave a slight 
nod of acquiescence, and spoke no more. Bart- 
ley invited him to take an early dinner, and talk 
business. Before he left he saw his child more 
than once; indeed, Bartley paraded her accom- 


.plishments. She played the piano to Hope; she 
‘roéfe her little Shetland pony for Hope; sae 


danced a minuet with singular grace for so young 
a girl; she conversed with her governess in 
French, or something very like it, and she work- 
ed a little sewing- machine, all to please the 
strange gentleman ; and whatever she was asked 
to-do she did with a winning smile, and without 
a particle of false modesty, or the real egotism 
which is at the bottom of false modesty. 

Anybody who knéw William Hope intimately 
might almost recognize his daughter in this ver- 
satile little mind with its faculty of learning so 
many dissimilar things. 

Hope left for the Continent with a proud heart, 
a joyful heart, and a sore heart. She was lovely, 
she was healthy, she was happy, she was accom. 
plished, but she was his no longer, neét:even in 
name; her love was being gained by a stranger, 
and there was a barrier of iron, as well as the 
English Channel, between William Hope and his 
own Mary Bartley. 

It would weary the reader were we to detail 
the small events bearing on the part of the story 
which took place during the next five years. 
They might be summed up thus; That William 
Hope got a peep at his daughter now and then; 
and, making a series of subtle experiments by 
varying his voice as much as possible, confused 
and nullified her memory of that voice to all ap- 
pearance. In due course, however, father and 
daughter were brought into natural contact by 
the last thing that seemed likely to do it, viz., by 
Bartley’s avarice. Bartley’s legitimate business 
at home and abroad could now run alone. So he 
invited Hope to England to guide him in what he 
loved better than steady business, viz., specula- 
tion. The truth is, Bartley could execute, but 
had few original ideas, Hope had plenty, and 
sound ones, though not common ones. Tope di- 
rected the purchase of convertible securities on 
this principle: Select good ones ; avoid time bar- 
gains, which introduce a distinct element of risk ; 
and buy largely at every panic not founded on a 
permanent reason or out of proportion. Exam- 
ple: A great district bank broke. The shares 
of a great district railway went down thirty per 
cent. Hope bade his employer and pupil observe 
that this was rank delusion, the dividends of the 
railway were not lowered one per cent. by the 
failure of that bank, nor could they be: the 
shareholders of the bank had shares in the rail- 
way, and were compelled to force them on the 
market; hence the fall in the shares. “ But,” 
said Hope, “ those depreciated shares are now in 
the hands of men who can hold them, and will, 
too, until they return from this ridiculous 85 to 
their normal value, whieh is from 105 to 115. In- 
vest every shilling you have got; I shall.” Bart- 
ley invested £30,000, and cleared twenty per cent. 
in three months. 

Example 2: There was a terrible accident on 
another railway, and part of the line broken up. 
Vast repairs needed. Shares fell twenty per 
cent. 

“Out of proportion,” said Hope. “The sum 
for repairs will not deduct from the dividends one- 
tenth of the annual sum represented by the fall, 
and, in three months, fear of another such disaster 
will not keep a single man, woman, child, bullock, 
pig, or coal truck off that line. Put the pot on.” 

Bartley put the pot on, and made fifteen per 
cent. 

Hope said to Bartley: 

“ When an English speculator sends his money 
abroad at all, he goes wild altogether. He rushes 
at obscure transactions, and lends to Peru, or 
Guatemala, or Tierra del Fuego, or some shaky 
place he knows nothing about; The insular mani- 
ac overlooks the continent of Europe, instead of 
studying it, and seeking what countries there are 
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safe and others risky. Now, why overlook Prus- 
sia? It is a country much better governed than 
England, especially as regards great public enter- 
prises and monopolies. For instance, the di- 
rectors of a Prussian railway can not swindle the 
shareholders by false accounts, and passing off 
loans for dividends. Against the frauds of di- 
rectors, the English shareholder has only a sham 
security. He is invited to leave his home, and 
come two hundred miles to the directors’ home, 
and vote in person. He doesn’t do it. Why 
should he? In Prussia the Government protects 
the shareholder, and inspects the accounts se- 
verely. So much for the superior system of that 
country. Now, take a map. Here is Hamburg, 
the great port of the Continent, and Berlin, the 
great Continental centre; and there is one rail- 
way only between the two. What English rail- 
way can compare with this? The shares are at 
150. But they must go to 300 in time unless the 
Prussian Government allows another railway, and 
that is not likely, and, if so, you will have two 
years to back out. This is the best permanent 
investment of its class that offers on the face of 
the globe.” 

Bartley invested timidly, but held for years, 
and the shares went up over 300 before he sold. 

“Do not let your mind live in an island if vour 
body does,” was a favorite saying of William 
Hope; and we recommend it impartially to Brit- 
ons and Bornese. 

On one of Hope’s visits Bartley complained he 
had nothing todo. “I can sit here and specu- 
late. I want to be in something myself , I think 
I will take a farm just to occupy me and amuse 
me.” 

“Tt will not amuse you unless you make money 
by it,” suggested Hope. 

“ And nobody can do that nowadays. 
don’t pay.” 

“Ploughing and sowing don’t pay, but brains 
and money pay wherever found together.” 

“ What, on a farm ?”’ 

“Why not, sir? You have only to go with the 
times. Observe the condition of produce: grain 
too cheap for a farmer because continents can 
export grain with little loss; fruit dear; meat 
dear, because cattle can not be driven and sailed 
without risk of life and loss of weight; agricul- 
tural labor rising, and in winter ‘unproductive, 
because to farm means to plough and sow, and 
reap and mow, and lose money. But meet those 
conditions. Breed cattle, sheep, and horses, and 
make the farm their feeding-ground. Give fifty 
acres to fruit; have a little factory on the land 
for winter use, and so utilize all your farm hands 
and the village women, who are cheaper laborers 
than town brats, and I think you will make a lit- 
tle money in the form of money, besides what 
you make in gratuitous eggs, poultry, fruit, horses 
to ride, and cart things for the house—items which 
seldom figure in a farmer’s books as money, but 
we stricter accountants know they are.” 

“Til do it,” said Bartley, “if you'll be my 
neighbor, and work it with me, and watch the 
share market at home and abroad.” 

Hope acquiesced joyfully, to be near his daugh- 
ter; and they found a farm in Sussex, with hills 
for the sheep, short grass for colts, plenty of 
water, enough arable land and artificial grasses 
for their purpose, and a grand sunny slope for 
their fruit trees, fruit bushes, and: strawberries, 
with which last alone they paid the rent. 

“Then,” said Hope, “farm laborers drink an 
ocean of beer. Now look at the retail price of 
beer: eighty per cent. over its cost, and yet dele- 
terious, which tells against your labor. As an 
employer of labor, the main expense of a farm, 
you want beer to be slightly nourishing, and very 
inspiriting, not somniferous.” 

So they set up a malt-house and a brew-house, 
and supplied all their own hands with genuine 
liquor on the truck system at a moderate but re- 
munerative price, and the grains helped to feed 
their pigs. Hope’s principle was this: Sell no 
produce in its primitive form; if you change its 
form you make two profits. Do you grow bar- 
ley? Malt it, and infuse it, and sell the liquor 
for two small profits, one on the grain, and one 
on the infusion. Do you grow grass? Turn it 
into flesh, and sell for two small profits, one on 
the herb, and one on the animal. 

And really, when backed by money, the results 
seemed to justify his principle. 

Hope lived by himself, but not far from his 
child, and often, when she went abroad, his lov- 
ing eyes watched her every movement through 
his binocular, which might be described as-an 
opera-glass ten inches long, with a small field, but 
telescopic power. 

Grace Hope, whom we will now call Mary Bart- 
ley, since everybody but her father, who generally 
avoided her name, called her so, was a well-grown 
girl of thirteen; healthy, happy, beautiful, and ac- 
complished. She was the germ of a woman, and 
could detect who loved her. She saw in Hope an 
affection she thought extraordinary, but instinct 
told her it was not like a young man’s love, and 
she accepted it with complacency, and returned it 
quietly, with now and then a gush, for she could 
gush, and why not? “Far from us and from our 
friends be the frigid philosophy”—of a girl who 
can’t gush, 

Hope himself was loyal and guarded, and kept 
his affection within bounds ; and a sore struggle 
it was. He never allowed himself to kiss her, 
though he was sore tempted one day, when he 
bought her a cream-colored pony, and she flung 
her arms round his neck before Mr. Bartley and 
kissed him eagerly ; but he was so bashful that 
the girl laughed at him, and said, half pertly, 
“ Excuse the liberty, but if you will be such a 
duck, why, you must take the consequences.” 

Said Bartley, pompously, “ You must not ex- 
pect middle-aged men to be as demonstrative as 
very young ladies; but he has as much real af- 
fection for you as ycu have for him.” 

“Then he has a good deal, papa,” said she, 
sweetly. Both the men were silent, aud Mary 
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looked to one and the other, and seemed a little 
puzzled. 

The great analysts that have dealt microscop- 
ically with commonplace situations would revel 
in this one, and give you a curious volume of 
small incidents like the above, and vivisect the 
father’s heart with patient skill. But we poor 
dramatists, taught by impatient audiences to move 
on, and taught by those great professors of ver- 
bosity, our female novelists and nine-tenths of 
our male, that it is just possible for “ masterly 
inactivity,” alias sluggish narrative, creeping 
through sorry flags and rushes with one lily in 
ten pages, to become a bore, are driven on to sa- 
lient facts, and must trust a little to dur reader’s 
intelligence to ponder on the singular situation 
of Mary Bartley and her two fathers. 

One morning Mary Bartley and her governess 
walked to a neighboring town and enjoyed the 
sacred delight of shopping. They came back by 
a short-cut, which made it necessary to cross a 
certain brook, or rivulet, called the Lyn. This 
was a rapid stream, and in places pretty deep; 
but in one particular part it was shallow, and 
crossed by large stepping -stones, two-thirds of 
which were generally above-water. The village 
girls, including Mary Bartley, used all to trip over 
these stones, and think nothing ‘of it, though the 
brook went past at a fine rate, and gradually 
widened and deepened as it flowed, till it reached 
a downright fall; after that, running no longer 
down a decline, it became rather a languid stream. 

Mary and her governess came to this ford and 
found it swollen by recent rains, and foaming and 
curling round the stepping-stones, and their tops 
only were out of the water now. 

The governess at once objected to pass this 
current. 

“ Well, but,” said Mary, “the other way is a 
mile round, and papa expects us to be punctual 
at meals, and I am, oh,so hungry! Dear Miss 
Everett, I have crossed it a hundred times.” 

“But the water is so deep.” 

“It is deeper than usual; but see, it is only up 
to my knee. I could cross it without the stones. 
You yo round, dear, and I’ll explain against you 
come home.” 

“Not until I’ve seen you safe over.” 

“That you will soon see,” said the girl, and, 
fearing a more authoritative interference, she 
gathered up her skirts and planted one dainty 
foot on the first stepping-stone, another on the 
next, and so on to the fourth; and if she had 
been a boy she would have cleared them all. 
But holding her skirts instead of keeping her 
arms to balance herself, and wearing idiotic 
shoes, her heels slipped on the fifth stone, which 
was rather slimy, and she fell into the middle of 
the current with a little scream. 

To her amazement she found that the stream, 
though shallow, carried her off her feet, and 
though she recovered them, she could not keep 
them, but was alternately up and down, and driv- 
en along, all the time floundering. Oh, then she 
screamed with terror, and the poor governess ran 
screaming too, and making idle clutches from the 
bank, but powerless to aid. 

Then, as the eurrent deepened, the poor girl 
lost her feet altogether, and was carried on to- 
ward the deep water, flinging her arms high and 
screaming, but powerless. At first she was buoy- 
ed up by her clothes, and particularly by a petti- 
coat of some material that did not drink water. 
But as her other clothes became soaked and 
heavy, she sank to her chin, and death stared her 
in the face. 

She lost hope, and being no common spirit, she 
gained resignation; she left screaming, and said 
to Everett, “‘ Pray for me.” 

But the next moment hope revived, and fear 
with it—this is a law of nature—for a man, bare- 
headed and his hair flying, came galloping on a 
barebacked pony, shouting and screaming with 
terror louder than both the women. He urged the 
pony furiously to the stream; then the beast 
planted his feet together, and with the impulse 
thus given Hope threw himself over the pony’s 
head into the water,and had his arm round his 
child in a moment. He lashed out with the oth- 
er hand across the stream. But it was so power- 
ful now as it neared the lasher that they made 
far more way onward to destruction than they 
did across the stream; still they did near the 
bank a little. But the lasher roared nearer and 
nearer, and the stream pulled them to it with 
iron force. They were close to it now. Thena 
willow bough gave them one chance. Hope grasp- 
ed it, and pulled with iron strength. From the 
bough he got to a branch, and finally clutched 
the stem of the tree, just as his feet were lifted 
up by the rushing water, and both lives hung 
upon that willow-tree. The girl was on his left 
arm, and his right arm round the willow. 

“Grace,” said he, feigning calmness. 
your arm around my neck, Mary.” 

“ Yes, dear,” said she, firmly. 

“ Now don’t hurry yourself—there’s no danger ; 
move slowly across me, and hold my right arm 
very tight.” 

She did so. 

“Now take hold of the bank with your left 
hand; but don’t let go of me.” 

“Yes, dear,’ said the little heroine, whose 
fear was gone now she had Hope to take care 
of her. 

Then Hope elutched the tree with his left hand, 
pushed Mary on shore with his right, and very 
soon had her in his arms on terra firma. 

But now came a change that confounded Mary 
Bartley, to whom a man was a very superior be- 
ing; only not always intelligible. 

The brave man fell to shaking like an aspen 
leaf; the strong man to sobbing and gasping, 
and kissing the girl wildly. “Oh, my child! my 
child !” 

Then Mary, of course, must gulp and ery a lit- 
tle for sympathy; but her quick-changing spirit 
soon shook it off, and she patted his cheek and 
kissed him, and then began to comfort him, if 
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you please. ‘Good, dear, kind Mr. Hope,” said 
she. “La! don’t go on like that. You were 
so brave in the water, and now the danger is 
over. I’ve had a ducking, that is all. Ha! ha! 
ha!” and the little wretch began to laugh. 

Hope looked amazed ; neither his heart nor his 
sex would let him change his mood so swiftly. 

“ Oh, my child,” said he, “how can you laugh ? 
You have been near eternity, and if you had been 
lost, what should I— Oh God!” 

Mary turned very grave. “ Yes,” said she. 
“T have been near eternity. It would not have 
mattered to you—you are such a good man—but 
I should have caught it for disobedience, But, 
dear Mr. Hope, let me tell you that the moment 
you put your arm round me I felt just as safe in 
the water as on dry land; so.you see I have had 
longer to get over it than you have; that accounts 
for my laughing. ~ No, it doesn’t; I'm a giddy, 
giggling girl; with no depth of character, and not 
worthy of all this affeetion. Why does every- 
body love me? They ought to be ashamed of 
themselves.” 

Hope told her she was a little angel, and ev- 
erybody was right to love her; indeed, they de- 
served to be hanged if they did not. 

Mary fixed on the word angel. “If I was an 
angel,” she said, “I shouldn’t be hungry, and I 
am, awfully. _Oh, please come home; papa is so 
punctual. Mr. Hope, are you going to tell papa ? 
Because if you are, just you take me and throw me 
in again. Id rather be drowned than scolded.” 
(This with a defiant attitude and flashing eyes.) 

“No, no,” said Hope; “I will not tell him, to 
vex him, and get you scolded.” 

“Then let us run home.” 

She took his hand; and he ran with her like a 
playmate, and oh! the father’s heart leaped and 
glowed at this sweet companionship after danger 
and terror. 

When they got near the house Mary Bartley 
began to walk and think. She had a very think- 
ing countenance at times, and Hope watched her, 
and wondered what were her thoughts. Shé was 
very grave, so probably she was thinking how 
very near she had been to the other world. 

Standing on the door-step, whilst he stood on 
the gravel, she let him know her thoughts.- All 
her life, and even at this tender age, she had very 
searching eyes; they were gray now, though they 
had been blue. .She put her hands to her waist, 
and she bent those searching eyes on William 
Hope. 

“Mr. Hope,” said she, in a resolute sort of way. 

“My dear,” said he, eagerly. 

“You LOVE ME BETTER THAN PAPA DOES, THAT'S 
ALL.” : 

And having administered this information as 
a dry fact that might be worth looking into at 
leisure, she passed thoughtfully into the house. 





[To BE CONTINUED.] 





A LAYETTE. 

PNHE garments Baby requires are to keep him 

warm and comfortable, and according to his 
comfort and happiness will be his temper. He 
will soon let those about him know if anything is 
wrong, and what it is must be immediately dis- 
covered by mother or nurse, or Baby will suffer, 
and in suffering cause more or less discomfort to 
those about him. The usual clothes are: (1) A 
piece of soft Saxony flannel to keep him warm 
and cozy is sewn on him, only so lightly as to al- 
low one to three fingers easily between him and 
it; this corresponds to a vest. (2) A shirt of 
soft nainsook, open at the back. (3) A barricoat, 
or his only really warm garment (made of two 
yards of Saxony flannel); the piece for the body 
is taken off the end, and lined or quilted with any 
bits of similar flannel, from shoulder to shoulder, 
at the back, and the skirt gathered or pleated to 
the body, soft shoulder-straps added, and usual- 
ly two patterns used for day and night barricoats. 
(4) A linen “ roller” (so called-on account of the 
best method of holding it while dressing the 
child), sold on purpose, about five inches wide, 
which corresponds to the corset, and by some 
nurses objected to, It is safer to use them than 
not, as Baby, once picked up or handled by an 
unskillful hand, may be so irretrievably injured 
in a moment that he will endure suffering later 
in life which no skill can prevent. (5) A night- 
gown, fastening behind. Nowa small difference 
in the cut ofthis garment makes it of use for 
months longer than it usually should be. (6) A 
shawl of white Saxony flannel, warm, and one 
yard square, to completely envelop the baby. 
Lastly, his squares are put on him before his 
barricoat, when very young, and after he is dress- 
ed, as he grows older, as the nurse prefers. They 
should be one of diaper linen and one of Welsh 
flannel, fastened by a hold-fast safety-pin, which 
is the only pin in his clothes, all other garments 
being sewn, buttoned, or tied on to him. (When 
he cries, one pin can quickly be seen to as safe, 
and not by any chance to be pricking him.) These 
squares should be changed as often as required, 
no matter how often the trouble, the inconven- 
ience, or the labor of doing so, unless he be asleep. 
It-should be done at ten or eleven o’clock every 
night, at his supper hour, after which he will 
probably sleep half or all the night without awak- 
ing. If he does not, he may be kept awake dur- 
ing as much of the afternoon as possible, after a 
week old (according to his health and strength), 
and this will in a few days get him into good 
habits for years. 

The monthly gown is worn over a white petti- 
coat during the day when Baby is a few days old, 
and (as also his robes, if he has any) should be 
high in the neck and have long sleeves. The 
length of “ layette” clothes is a question of taste ; 
old-fashioned ideas cut them very long, and some 
modern too short. As the barricoat, after being 
folded across the child, is turned under his feet, 
allowing plenty of room and no more, the petti- 
coat and gown should so fall as to protect Baby 











from cold, hide all flannel, and yet not be too full, 
long, or cumbersome. 

Some people object to the flannel pilch or 
square as hot, unnecessary, and unhealthy. It 
may be, it may not be; it certainly is econom- 
ical, as without it each baby requires new barri- 
coats, and with its use the same barricoats last 
for several children. It is a question for each 
mother to decide for her own children. The 
pattern, trimming, and fashion of any garment 
is of small importance, the comfort, cleanliness, 
warmth, and happiness of the child the greatest. 
A “layette” is usually used for not less than six 
weeks; after which time, sooner or later, as a 
mother sees desirable, “‘ shortened” clothes are 
required, and the layette garments gradually dis- 
carded during two years. Of “ shortened” clothes 
a less number are necessary, and of the “ one-year- 
old” clothes less still, and so on. Some ladies 
alter their first sets instead of making or buying 
more. The ages of the children would naturally 
decide a question of that kind, it being less trou- 
ble to provide new clothes for No. 1, and let No. 
2 and No. 3 wear No. 1’s discarded raiment as far 
as possible, than to alter old garments. 





THE SHOP-GIRL’S SUNDAY REST. 


Sorne—A small attic containing a narrow cot, a chair, 
a table, and a few articles of necesmty. ime— Near 
midnight. Enter a girl poorly clad, wan, and stagger- 
ing with fatigue. 


Ar last I’m home, and oh! so tired, tired, tired to very 
death! 

It’s work, work, work, till one has neither strength 
nor even breath. 

But this is Suturday, and here’s my little peaceful nest, 

Where-I can have, all by myself, a good long Sunday 
rest. 


All through the week I’ve counted, counted on this 
precious hour; 

That thought alone has kept me up, alone gave me 
the power 

To finish all the weary work, to live through days 


oppressed, 
So tired, so tired, and longing, praying for a Sunday 
rest. 


Hive is my candle; there’s my little bed, so sweet and 
nige— 

You're dear to me, you little cot, just now above all 
price; 

And once when I’m in bed I'll sleep, and sleep with 
happy zest, 

For I am tired, so tired, and want a long, long Sun- 
day rest. 


I onght to eat, no doubt, but I'm not hungry in the 
least, 

And couldn’t eat if I were seated at a rich man’s feast ; 

But let me make a cup of tea—that may perhaps be 
best— 

And yet I only care for rest, for one long Sunday rest. 


All day I'll sleep ; to-morrow’s sun shall never make 
me rise; 

I'll peep at him between the shades as he ascends the 
skies ; 


es; 

But here I'll sleep and dream as he goes on from east 
to west, 

For I have wept, and wept, for one iong, quiet Sunday 
rest. 


I'll light my spirit-lamp and heat the water for some 


tea; 
Here's sugar and a little milk. How very nice ‘twill be! 
I do declare that, after all, ’'m very, very blest, 
For shall I not be happy when I have my Sunday rest ? 


Make haste and heat, good water. Waiting is my bed ; 

I sleep almost while you are heating, so heavy is my 
head ; 

Yes, good is tea, and good are many things; but best 
—oh, best, 

Of all the world for me’s a long, delightful Sunday rest. 


The light is ont, and here am I upon my pillow. 

How sweet it is! Ah me! what made my head then 
flutter so? 

I'm weak ; but I'll be strong on Monday, when I’m up 
and dressed, 

For then I shall have bad my precious, precious Sun- 
day rest. 
* . + . * *. * 

And is it morn? 
the s 

And oh! 


Ah, yes, for there’s the snn far up 
KY; 
it makes my heart so glad that I’m allowed 


to lie; 

For it is Sunday, Sunday true, and I have got my 
guest— 

Here I can stay, and have my long, delicious Sunday 
rest. 


I dreamed I was a child again, and at the dear old farm, 

So sweet, so calm, where wickedness came not, nor 
any harm; 

Oh, mother! mother! let me lie once more upon your 
breast, 

For there alone my heart can find a perfect Sunday 
rest. 


I wonder what they’re doing now, dear mother, father, 


Jac - 

‘ . 

I 7 give up the shop, and, soon as I am strong, go 
back, 


For there, though we were poor, in peace and love 
we yet were blest, : 
And all our days were like a blissful Sunday rest. 


I can not well make out—there’s such a ringing in 
my ear! 

How faintIlam! Those sounds, those pleasant sounds! 
Is some one near? 

Oh no; I only dream. In attics no one comes as guest. 

I'm quite alone, No friend or foe will break my Sun- 
day rest. 


I hear my little sister Betsie’s voice—but she is dead! 

Yes, yes, I see her now; she smooths my pillow, 
soothes my head. 

I can not breathe. 
my breast ? 

Oh, come, dear Betsie, lie with me, and take your Sun- 
day rest. 


What is it weighs so heavy on 


How strange it is! How dark and cold! 
am so weak. 

Oh, where is mother, where is Betsie? 
some one speak. 

Oh yes, I will be up—oh, speak—on Monday—up and 
dressed — 

I can’t—I do not see—who calls ?—I come—my—Sun- 
duy—rest ! 


Ah me! I 


Some one— 


A moan, a quickened breath, and there, upon the 
pillow hushed, 

She lay, so wan, and yet so fair, but like a flower 
crushed ; 

And on her bosom lay her thin white hands, togeth- 
er pressed 

And marble cold. 


She'd found an everlasting Sunday 
rest. 0. 


. DUNOE, 
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ANSWERS 7:0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


H, C, R.—Get the gray cloth, and add a collar, cuffs, 
and vest of garnet velvet. Do not combine cloth with 
cashmere. Use the design for the cloth dress on page 
101 of Bazar No.7, Vol. XVIL Ask for your friend and 
her lady hostess at the door, but do not give your card 
to a member of the family. 

Kivperearren.—The Bazar can not undertake to 
advise you about books and studies on the subject you 
suggest. Get white nainsook, and make it with a 
shirred basque and full skirt trimmed with ruffles 
edged with Oriental lace. 

A Novior. —Your question has been answered repeat- 
ediy. Pillow-shams are used, but are not so fashion- 
able as a round bolster without pillows, This bolster 
in elegant houses is covered with upholstery stuffs 
like that of the furniture, or else the spread of silk or 
satin brocaded or embroidered is large enough to cover 
the bolster. Canopies are used with curtains like lam- 
brequins, but the more general fashion is a plain bed 
with high head-board and low foot. 

Bazan Reapen Twetve Yeans.—A short coat is bet- 
ter than along Newmarket for completing a cloth suit. 
It should be single-breasted, medium long, and shaped 
in the back like a man’s frock-coat. 

Derartuent Crrerx.—You will find suggestions 
about making plain white drosses and other wash 
dresses in the New York Fasbious of late numbers of 
the Bazar, 

£. B. H.—Walker’s Hints to Women on the Care of 
Property is published in book form by Harper & Bro- 
thera, and will be sent you on receipt of 25 cents. 

Frank H.—It would be proper, under the circam- 
stances, for you to be married in church, giving the re- 
ception at your father’s house. You must weur even- 
jog dress in the evening, of course, nor should your 
bride be dressed in dark clothes in the evening at her 
wedding. If you wish to be married in plain clothes, 
be married in the morning. 

Beuiwy tor Times.—Lay the bread in the napkin, 
serve the oysters on the half shell, before the soup, 
with a piece of lemon in each plate. Oysters can be 
stewed, broiled, scalloped, fried, steamed, and made 
into a pie. Shey are very good stewed with truffles 
and cream. This is called au poulet.” Salad should 
be served with fried oysters. 

Reraprr.—Always use the prefix “ Mrs.” or “ Miss” 
on your visiting-card. 

-aTinNoK.—You ask if parties can be married in New 
York without publication or register. Unfortunately 
they can. “A marriage supposed to have taken place 
jast July” can be announced in the newspapers. You 
can apply to no one to gain information of such amar- 
riage save to the parties themselves or the officiating 
clergyman. 

Mas. R. A. Sourne.—Yon must call on the lady who 
asks you to the wedding, of course. 

Guenna.—We should think that taking elocution les- 
sone, Which would include reading, would, as you sug- 
gest, help you to express your thoughts better. 

Sweer Sixreen.—We can not advise you as to the 
proper time to leave school, nor recommend your re- 
ceiving visits from * boys,” as you say, partic ularly if 
your parents Go not approve of your doing so. They 
are the best judges, and your proper guardians. 

Anxtous.—The hem-stitching for curtains ix done on 
the machine. The macramé lambrequin would not 
look well on your curtain. A plush lambrequin would 
look better, It is not etiquette . turn down the corner 
of yourcard. See Bazar Ko. 29, Vol. XIV. You should 
call on a bride if you are invited to the church. We 
think your questions quite too involved to answer. 
There was probably no rudeness intended. It is not 
always possible to ark the hostess to dinner when in- 
viting her guests. We think you should call on the 
clergyman first. It is quite proper for you to ask your 
friend's guests to call on you. 

Ovp Suusontuer. —A Bazar index will be sent you free 
on application. A dictionary will give you the pro- 
nunciation of the name. 

A Constant Reaper.—We are not responsible for 
an advertisement in our columns, and know nothing 
about the merits of the one in question. 

Invatip.—You can procure materials for fancy-work 
from the dealers who advertise in the Bazar, who will 
give you particulars concerning their cost. You can 
fern many stitches and various kinds of fancy-work 
from books and papers ; this will depend largely upon 
your ingenuity. We do not give addresses or recom- 
mend @pecial dealers in this column. 

Mas, F. W.—There are various systems of dress fit- 
ting In vogue, which you could doubtlese learn, but 
we can not undertake to pronounce upou their respect- 
ive merits, and can only suggest that you make in- 

uiries directly of the parties, some of whom adver- 
thee i in the Bazar. 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
A VALUABLE REMEDY FOR GRAVEL. 

Da. T. H. Newanp, Jr., St. Louis, Mo., says: “I 

have used it in diseases of the urinary organs, such 

as gravel, and particularly spermatorrheea, with very 


good results, and rms it a very valuable remedy in 
those diseases.”—[ Adv. } 





PETRIE’'S FACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. Read 
Dr. EnpeMann’s professional endorsement below : 

New York, Sept. 1, 1881. 
Mr. Joun Pernie, Jr., 110 Reade St., N. Y.: 

Dear Sir,—\ have examined the sample of 
Petrie’s Face Powder sent by you, and have found 
it to be perfectly free from any poisonous sub- 
stance, or such as can be considered injurious to 
health. The mass is homogeneous, and appears 
to be a natural silicate reduced to an impalpably 
fine powder. A box of the same Face Powder, 
bought at a New York Druggist’s, was found on 
examination to be identical with the material 
sent by you. Respectfully yours, Dr. H. Enpe- 
MANN, Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 33 
Nassau Street. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Jonn Prrniz, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—[_Adv.]} 





BURNETT'S COCOAINE, 
Tue Best and Cheapest Hair Dressing. It kills dan- 
druff, allays irritation, and promotes a vigorous growth 
of the Hair. Burnett's Flav oring Extracts are invari- 
ably acknowledged the purest aud best.—[ Adv.) 





Tunrrarion of the Throat and Hoarseness immedi- 
ately relieved by “ Brown's Bronchial Troches.”-{ Adv.) 





ADVE’ LISHMHEN'LS. 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 
Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
10 West 14th Street, New Weta. 


Stamping, Designing, Perforated Patterns, and all 
materials for Art Needlework. Send 8c. for Catalogue. 


PATCH WORK. mssiscis | 








great et; nd a and di 
cts., “4 an rds. Geet oes six 2 ct. stamps for 
sam Write yc your address 


Supply Co., Now" Haven, cu 





Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical! than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 


Rovat Baxine Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


KNABE 


PIANO-FORTES,. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability. 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Hair FREE to All. 
The New 
Czarina 
Switch 
With 
six 
Points 





y 


¥ 








MEDINA’S LISBON WAVE. 
Suitable for all ages. Warranted to 
withstand dampness. Prices for small 
sizes, $1 O and $12; medium size, $153; 
large, $183 with straight or wavy back 
hair. Small sizes, without back hair, $5 
to $10. 
LADIES’ and GENTS’ WIGS from $10 up. 
On receipt of sample shade, will for- 
ward goods by mail to any part of the 
U. S. for approval, before the price is 
paid. Send for circular to 
JOHN MEDINA, 
Paris Hair Store, 
463 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 


The PIVOT CORSE 


ELASTIC AND EASY 
IN ANY POSITION. 








This Corset expands and 
contracts with the breath- 
ing, and yields to every 
movement of the wearer, 
making an EASY AND 
ELEGANT FIT, 

FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
PRICE $1.00. 
Manufactured by 


FOY, HARMON, & CO., 


NEW HAVEN, CONN, 





EASY TO FIX BACK HAIR 


Bentley's Stamping, Patterns 


Are recognized as the best in design and workmanship. 
Largest stock of patterns in this country, for all the 
newest kinds of work, including the Raised Embroidery 
Plush, &c. Catalogue and Price-list for 3c. stamp. 


CHAS. KE. BENTLEY, 1144 Broadway, N.Y. 


THE ACME LEVER 


Cuf Buttons 


Overcome all trouble with 


Stiff Cus. 


The most conveni- 
ent, strong, relia- 
ble Button made. 
Ask your Jeweller 
for them. 















Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or =e Hue 80 universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R.T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, 317 Sixra Av ra Avena, 2 New York. 


YouR un te 40 « of the newest, hand- 
somest an 











In $1.00 0 82. 00, and $5.00 Pack 


83 all par tm 9 
AMERICAN PURCHASING CO., P.O. 


x 8648, N.Y. 











GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 & 7 John St., New York. 
BRANCH | 1190 Brostwag, nese S0th St., N. ¥. 








279 Fulton eh Broo a 
\ 47 North Fighth St., Philadelphia, 
OFFICES } 43 North Charles St., Baltimore. 
Dye, Clean, and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments, 
Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, de., of all fabrics, and 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed success- 
fully ‘without ripping. 

Gentlemen’s Garments cleaned or dyed whole, 
Curtains, Window - Shades, Table - Covers, Carpe’ 
&c., cleaned or dyed. Employing the best attainabie 
skill and most improved appliances, and having sys- 
tematized anew every department of our business, we 
can confidently promise the best results, and unusually 

prompt return of goods. Correspondence invited, 
Goods received and returned by express and by mail. 
BARRETT NEPHEWS « CO., 
56 and 7 John St., N. ¥. 


BUY THE GENUINE! 


“DERBY” MOHAIR UMBRELLAS 
FAST COLOR, 
MORE DURABLE, AND 


MORE REPELLANT 
than any other MOHAIR o or se ALPAUA umbrella 





goods as in every way SUPERIOR. 
The “DERBY” MOHAI cloths are made exclu- 
for OUR use by the best 


ish manutactirers, 
ote —- ban fED in INFERIO 








Sold by Storekeepers vhy-oy lesale only by 
WRIGHT BROTHERS. & Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, New YorK, 
BosTOnN, BALTIMORE. 








LADIES’ FANCY WORK. 
BOOK OF INSTRUCTIONS AND PATTERNS 
£X for Artistic Needle Work, Kensington Embroidery, 
Directions for Making Knitted Work, etc. Teils how 
to make 20 Stitches, including South Kensington, Out- 
line, Persian, Tent, Star, Satin, Janina, Filling, Feath- 
er, etc. Patterns for Serap Basket, Splasher, Tidy, 
Piano Cover, etc. Price 36 cents. 
N ACRAME LACE, RICK-RACK, ann DARNED 
i LACE PATTERNS. This book has 50 Illustra- 
tions, including 15 Darned Lace Patterns, Patterns and 
Instructions for making Macrame Lace, Rick-Rack 
Trimming, Tidy, Work Bag, etc. Price, 50 cents. 
8S TIDY PATTERNS for Java Canvas, Honeycomb, 
and Twine Work. Prive 20 cents. Speotan Orrrn! 
A LL These 2 Books and 8 Tidy Patterns for 30 two- 
4 cent stamps. J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 








“Lowe my 
Restoration 
to Health 


ISFIGURING Humors, Humiliating Eruptions, 
Itching Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and In- 
fantile Humors cured by the Curiovura Remepres. 
Curtovna Resoirvent, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonous elements, and thus removes the cause. 
Curiovra, the great Skin Cure, instantly allaye 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
healx Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 
Cutiovra Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, prepared from Corioura, is indis- 
pensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
Skin Blemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 
Curtoura Remepies are absolute ly ae and the 
only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers. 
Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 
25 cents; Resolvent, $1. 
Porrer Deve anp Curmioat Co., Boston, Mass, 








Mothers and Babies gn Happy! 


using STEIN- 
BACH S New Patent 





and USEF Bt The 
A HA AYR and BED. $0.8 
trated fis a ener 4a) STEINBA CH, 
, Baltimore, Md. 


Send six cents for postage, and re- 
hi P i | l [si ceive free, a costly box of goods which 











will help all, of either sex, to more 

® money right away than anything else 

in this world. Fortunes await the workers absolutely 
sure. At once address Taue & Co., Augusta, Maine. 





PATENT WAVES OUTDONE. 


L. Shaw’s Elastic Spring Waves. 


SUPERIOR 


to any other. Clasp 
softly to the fore- 
head, giving a beauti- 
ful shape and a per- 
fectly natural ap- 
pearance. No nets 
required, and not a 
single hairpin. War- 
ranted of naturally 
curly bair, or money 
refunded. From $5 
upward. 

An immense stock 
of the genuine Lang- 
= or English Bangs 

from $3 upward. All 

front pieces dressed 
while you wait, for 
12c. each, 

The s8o0-much - de- 
sired Marie Antoinette Switch, delightfully 
light and airy, made in all shades, from $5 up. Ladies’ 
own hair made over into same. Hair bought and ex- 


oes UNRIVALLED 
BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS, 


EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 
For the complexion. Produces a beautiful transpar- 
ency. It is recommended by physicians. Price, $1 
per box. Unrivailed Veloutine Face Pow- 
ders, 5c. and $1 per box. Amula, the great Tan 
and Freckle lotion, $2 per bottle. Dr. Lengyel Geizn’s 
Pasta Pompadour, the great Hungarian skin 
beautifier, $1 per box; only depot. Indelible Saffoe 
line Lip and Face Rouges, $1 and $1.50 per 
bottle. F. Marshall's Adonine, for Dyeing 
puchainannemadie the hair, the be ard, the eye- 
brows, and eyelashes a beautiful light brown, brown, 
dark brown, or black, without injury to the hair, skin, or 
health, $1 ra) per box. Applied on premises if desired. 


GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 


Just received, an elegant assortment of naturally 
gray hair, in the finest shades. Will be sold at reason- 
able prices. 

Stamping and Embroidery, and Lessons in Embroid- 
ery, Third Floon 

Goods sent to all parts of the country, C.O.D., with 
privile; ge of returning. 

Take Elevator for Salesroom. 

New illustrated price-list on receipt of 8c. postage. 


. SHAW. 


3 
54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., New York. 


FANCY WORK. 


CROCHET SERIES. | Five Numbers Issued. 
NTS ! 


No. 1.—HOW To CROCHET. With full ex- 
planations of all Crochet Stitches, and numer- 

ous yep 

No. 2.-LAMBREQUIN DESIGNS. Espe- 
cially adapted for Twine. Illustrated. 

No. 3._MISCELLANEOUS DESIGNS. Ti- 
dies, Mats, and Spreads. Illustrated. 

No. 4.- FINE CROCHET WORK. Designs 
for Lace Fann Insertions, &c. 

No. 5._-MALTESE CROCHET WORK, 
and rok nl for Fringes, Afghans, &c. 

Price 15 Cents each. 

DRAWN WORK.—Complete directions in one 

volume, with numerous illustrations. 
rice, 25 cents. 
Complete Crochet Series, 5 Books 
Drawn Work and C rochet Series. 
Send for our Price-List of materials for icons 
aud Art Embroidery. 
ENRY BRISTOW 
296 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N 
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CoughDrops | ~ 





B.H.Dou 
Capsicum 


(Facsimile of Box, this cut 1-6 size.) 
are the result of over forty years’ experience incom- 
pounding cough remedies, and are acknowledged 
everywhere the best article ever put on the market 
for Coughs, Colds and Sore Throats. 

If you cannot obtain them of your druggist, mail 
25 cents to Houway, Wricut & Ricu, 167 Chambers 
Street, New York, and they will send, postpaid, one 
package, elegantly put up in New English style box 
enameled in beautiful golden colors. 
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ainting, Embroide: + jModellin For. 1854, 
EXTRA A FULL-PAG STUDIE co. ONTL: 
Y ; also regular full-sized pre working desig: 


supplements estions promptly answered in the paper, 
pe restions given hou are, a a 
TI aper ng colored supplemen Sse 
ware aol thr ae riptions Fecet 
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Se. in stamps for sample copy and ca‘! 

special bh endbooke an An branches Hf Art Work 

this paper. WHITLOCK, 140 Nassau $t, N-¥- 
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SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing radically and permanently all an- 
noying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme, JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th ‘St., N.Y. 


CR ALY PATCH WORK SILK. Beautiful Sample 
Package, $1. X.or Six Co., Clintonville, Ct. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York, 











pis PARIS SHOPPING by an American Lady. 
Circular and references. ee aang Laces and Wed- 


ding Trousseaux. Mrs. A. Lorrus, 5 


‘aseage Saulnier. 


ADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S shopping. 
No Commission Charged. Por references and circu- 
lar, address Juuia R. Conavon, 331 West 14th St., N.Y. 








oO Ov Every ~ Drsourrtion 
promptly done. NoCom- 

mission cha For circular, &c., address 

Mas. L. BAL SWIN, No. 126 Pearl Street, New York, 
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MARCH 15, 1884. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 








NEW DRESS FABRICS 


SILK, WOOL, ‘AND COTTON. 


SUMMER SILKS, " GLACEE STRIPES and 
CHECKS, two and three toned LOUISINES, and 
SURAH checks. 

Novelties in Silk and Wool and All-Wool 


IMPORTED DRESS GOODS. 
French Satines, Linen Lawns, Scotch 
Ginghams, Cambrios, and Percales, 


Choice new patterns, many exclusive styles, now open. 
ALL AT wees 4 LOW PRICES. 


Le Boutillier ©f 2d 
| Street, 
_ Brothers, | 


NEW YORK, 


There, Nellie, what did 
I tell you, you have just 
ruined that new dress 
under the arms because 
you did not have « Can- 

field Dress Shield. 










THE CANFIELD 


Patent, ‘‘Elastic Seamless” 


DRESS SHIELDS 


are waterproof, absorvent, odorless, strong, yet soft 
as kid, do not wrinkle, chafe or rip, are easily shaped 
to the garmevt and only seamless shield made. This 
is a recent American invention and the sales are 
already donble that of anv other Dress Protector 
made in Enrope or United States. These goods are 
protected by patents and trade marks all over the 
world. 

Beware of imitations. 
trade mark shown above. 

The Canfield Rubber Co., Middletown, Conn. 


_ Price by mail to: all parts of the world 30 cents. 


SOMETHING NEW! 


NATIONAL CARDS. 


American Emblems — Foreign Emblems Used Too 
Long in America—Nationality Triumphant. 


All genuine goods bear the 








Presidents — Washington, Lincoln, Jackson, and 
Arthur—instead of Kings. 

Goddesses of Liberty instead of Queens. 

American Jack Tars for Jacks. The suits are: 


Eagles, Shields, Stars, & Flags, 


From aces to ten-spots, in colors. Sold by all Sta- 
tioners and Newsdealers. Sample pack mailed for 
50 cents. BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, Sun 


Building, 166 Nassau Street, New York. 


ACCOMPLISHMENT, BUSINESS, PASTIME. 


Wanted in every pied in the U nited States, ladies 
and gentlemen to color photographs and engravings 
to order by the Roman Art Process. No glass, no 
transparency used, no previous knowledge of drawing 
or painting necessary, Any one can learn it from 
printed instructions and earn $3 daily at home, besides 
decorating your home handsomely with pictures paint- 
ed by your own hand. The Roman Art is the reign- 
ing sensation in New York society. For $1 and a 2c. 
stamp, sent to us in registered letter or postal note, 
we will forward to any address a beautifully colored 
photograph of Mary Anderson, and a Roman Art Outfit, 
with full instraction. Circulars for sts amp. Address, 
ROMAN ART CO., 3 Union Square, N.Y. Endorsed 
by all New York Photographers and Art Journals. 

State \ where you saw this advertisement. 


“HINTS ON EXPRESSION.” Senir Sre%g2 
Studies of the 
Jaco, ran Ronth Nose, Ears, in various positions; 
Hair, Waves, € ‘urls, Back rounds, ete ditty illus- 
trations. The A BC to Portrait Making, direc- 
— io self- praqsicn, Price 25e, 600 copies 
wee New methods of Drawing and 
Paine taught CARL A teachers wanted; stam 
for catalogue, EUGENE PEARL, Artist, 23 Union Sq. N.Y, 


“HARPER'S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred our WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Mz. J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 


SPECIAL CAUTION, 

We are not interested in nor responsible for any 
contracts made by J.G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
Haxrer’s Bazar Patterns or for any other business. 

HARPER & BROTHERS. 


¢LUSTRA” PAINTING. 


(Copyrighted and Registered by R. H. Bragdon, 1882.) 
This superb art is universally admitted the most 
refined, elegant decoration for screens, mantel drapery, 
curtains, &¢., &c. It is so easily done that it enables 
those who have never painted before to compete with 
skilled artists. Complete box of the “ Lustra” colors, 
with full printed instruction, costs but $5.00, and will 
paint over $800 worth of exquisite, salable work. 
Circular, ons! full description, for 2c. stamp. 
BRAGDON, Artist. 
Studio, 23° Union Square, New York City. 


T . Y. City Wiedheatie Co., 
DY LEVEY’ S$? Post-Office Box, 2598. We 
will furnish anything wanted or advertised in the 


; full information for stamps. Established 1857, 
thie house is : is perfectly reliable at and trustworthy. 








FOR PATCHWORK. Send 50c. for pack- 

ore choice colors, or 10c. for samples, to 

NION SILK CO., NORTHFORD, CONN, 
TAKE NOTICE. 


For 50c. (in stamps) 200 Elegant Scrap Pictures. 
No two alike, F. WHITING, 50 Nassau St. sm ¥. 











THIS INK IS MANUF’D BY 


J.H.BONNELL & CO., N.Y. 
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Upholstery Department. 


We are now opening our Spring Importation 


of Choice Novelties in Furniture Coverings, 
Window Draperies, and a general line of Up- 
holstery Goods, &c., 


attention. 


to which we invite special 


RESSMAKERS LIKE A CLOTH where e strength 
| is combined with a soft satin finish ; they therefore 
will have the CABLE WILLS, found in the repre- 
sentative houses throughout the United States, Can 
be found at J. & C. JOHNSTON'S, 937 Broadway, N.Y. 


TO CLOTH, EITHER IN THIS COUNTRY or in 
Europe, has ever been made so strong or so firm as 

the CABLE TWILLS, and therefore are the best dress- 
liningsmade. Conkurna & Cuivvis, $09 Bway, N.Y, 


8 ERCHANTS, IF THEY WANT THEIR SILKS 
1 to give satisfaction, should recommend for lin- 
ings the CABLE TWILLS. 
condemned becanse the common silesia or a poor 
waist-lining has been used. Can be found at 

LE BOU TIL LIER BROS., 23d Street, a a 
- ADIES, ‘FOR DRESS-LINING, WANT A c LOTH 
that is so firm that no strain will come on the dre s8. 

T whi therefore, are enthusiastic over the CABLE 
TW . They supply along-felt need, Can be found 
at y |, HEARN & SON’S, 30 West 14th St., N. Y. 


r VHE CABLE T WILLS ARE THE TOUGHEST and 

firmest goods, being made from long staple cotton 
and double carded and double roved. Can be found at 
JOHN E. KAUGHRAN & CO.’S, 765 Broadway, N. Y. 


MPVUE CABLE TWILLS 








of silks or other expensive fabrics, and will prove 
Can be had 
14th Street, N. Y. 


as satisfactory at one sixth the expense. 
of LE BOUTILLIER BROS., 





i mended to use the new C ABLI E T WILL Ss for dress- 
linings. They are the firmest, strongest, and best lin- 
ings for a lady’s dress ever made. Can be had of 

JOURNEAY & BURNHAM,128 Atlantic St. Brooklyn. 


The Greatest Invention of the Age. 


THE McDOWELL 
Garment Drafting 
MACHINE, 

6 W. 14th St., N.Y. 
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Dressmakers. —This Wonderful Machine drafts 
perfect garments of every description from 
Measure, fits al/ shoulders, and prevents Sulness at 
bottom of. front darts, 
Machine at your own home free of charge. Extra in- 
ducements to first party in each town securing a Ma- 
chine. A rare chance for Agents. THE MeDOW.- 
ELL GARMENT DRAFTING MACHINE 
CO., 6 West 14th St., New York City. For Sale at 
459 Washington St., Boston; 1233 Chestnut St., 
Phila. ; and 499 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


Mme. BRADY, 
361 Sixth Ave. 

We have on hand the largest stock of Perforated 
Patterns in America, of the latest designs, and all ma- 
terials of Art Needlework, Our prices are far lower 
than any house in the City. Send 3c. for catalogue. 


TAMPING PATTERNS AND MATERIALS. 
Send 2-cent stamp for new Catalogue and sam- 
ple of Alphabets. A. BERNARD. 
Manufactory, 401 Canal Street, New York. 
Send tothe YALE 


CRAZY PATCHWORK sitx'woxks 


New Haven, Ct (the origi '8 of the Silk Patchworkcraze) 
fora doilar package of f besatitasiteg for Patchwork, 6 packages @S 
broldery Silk, suorted colors 2O0¢, a package, 6 packages @1 








10 ROSES OF B: BEST ‘SORTS, 
10 GERANTIU.: 
2 VERBENAS, * 


LEUS, “ “2 FERN 
6 TUBE ROSES, 
2 ABUTILONS,. 


3 





$1.00 to $1. 
FULL ne INSTRUCTIONS FOR © GROWTH 

















Many a silk has been | 


| 
| 
| 


CAN BE USED IN PLACE | 





Actual | 


You may send NOW and test | 





Delivered FREE at your home by express on receipt of $3.00. All wel! d and 
__in fair growing oer. This is the best Offer tty ok at thi list. 
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FRENCH DRESS GOODS. 


We have just hs our Spring Importations of 


French Dress Goc ALL-WOOL OTTOMANS, 88c. ; 
54-inch SPRING-WEIGHT LADIES’ CLOTHS, $1.25 


and $1.50; EXTRA SUPERIOR LADIES’ CLOTH, 
$3.00; NU NS’ VEILING and BATISTE, 5éc. and 68c ; 
POPLINS, $1.25; OTTOMAN, $1.00; EMBR¢ ID: 
ERED ROBES, in CASHMERE, NU Ns’ VEIL ING, 
and BATI STE, $12. 50, $14.00, $15.00 each. 

Special Bargains i in BLACK CASHMERES. SILK- 
WARP HENRIETTAS and COURTAULD'S CREPES. 
FRENCH PRINTED SATINES, JACONAS, CAM- 
BRICS, SCOTCH GINGHAMS, in large variety. 

Persons desiring our New Hllustrated Cata- 
logue (delivered free), now in press, shonld send 
their names at once, 





Le Boutillier Bros., 


Broadway and 14th Street, N. Y. 


BARBOUR’S 


Macramé Lace Flax Threads 


1784. 


(In one-pound boxes.) 1883. 
ATTRACTIVE 


AND 
USEFUL 
OCCUPATION 


FOR 


LADIES. 

ILLUSTRATED BOOK, 
with full particulars and 
instructions, by mail, 
25 cents. 

Linen Thread on 
spools (200 yards), in 
White and W. Brown. 
specially adapted for 
Crochet and Lace Work. 

LACE DESKS, $2.00, $2.50, and $3.00 each. 

All kinds of FLAX THREADS for HAND and 
MACHIN® Work. 

For sale by FANCY and DRY GOODS dealers 
throughout the country. 


The Barbour Brothers Company, 
134 Church St., New York; 
25 High St., Boston; 
517 & 519 Market St., San Francisco. 


EVERALL BROS., 


LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 
No. 236 FIFTH AVENUE. 


Cloth Suits, 
Riding Habits, 
Jackets. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 








HARPER'S MAGAZINE,...... one - -$4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY....... 00 
HARPER’S BAZAR........... 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE...............+ 1 50 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE ets, 

One Year (52 Numbers)..........0..eeeee008 0 00 


Postage Free to ail subscribers in the United States 
or Canada, 





Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N, Y. 

aa HARPER'S CATALOGUE, of between three 
and four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Ten 
Cents in Postage Stamps. 


|—6¢ OPI ?MORPHINE HABIT 


DR. H. H. KANE, of the DeQuincey 

Home, now offers 4 gS! whereby 

any one ean cure himself quickly and painlessly. For testimo- 

nials and endorsements from eminent medical men.&c. address 
H. H, KANE, A.M., M.D,, 160 Fulton Si., New York City. 








NEW all gold, motto & hand Chromo Cards no 2 
50 alike, name on, 10 cents, 13 packs, $1.00. Agent’s 
sample book, »25C. L. JONES & Co. »Nassau, N. -Y. 





FLOOD VIEWS 10 Chromo CARDS. Accurate sketches 


of Sancenints and vicinity during 
Groat Flood 1884. free by mail on re ceipt of 12 cents. 
. DONALDSON & CO., 113 Main &t., Cincinnati, 0. 
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SEEDS FOR COUNTRY PLACES 


IN ALL CLIMATES, FOR ALL SOILS, ALL PLANTS. 


Sibley’s "Tested Seeds, 


also known as the ** Celebrated Rochester Seeds,” are unsurpassed, whether of Vegetable Seeds, 


Flower Seeds, Grass Seeds, or other Farm Seeds. 


Purity and Value. 
country places. 
Tested Varieties, Sent Fares. 


Our Lawn 


HIRAM SIBLEW & CO., Rochester, N. Y., Chicago, Hl. | 


| Pretty Miss Neville 


All are tested for Vitality, and in Gardens for | 

Grass mixtures are used on the great Chicago parks, and on many fine 

CATALOGUE AND PRICE-LIST of Vegetable, Flower, and Field Seeds of all 
Mail orders promptly filled, making a Seed Store at home. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have Just Published: 


I. 
The Conquest of England, 


By Joun Ricnarp Green, M.A., LL.D., Author 
of “A Short History of the English People,” 
“History of the English People,” “The Mak- 
ing of England,” &e. With a Steel Portrait 
and Maps. Pages xxx., 608. 8vo, Cloth, $2.50. 


II. 


The Hessians in the Revolution, 


The Hessians and the other German Auxiliaries 
of Great Britain in the Revolutionary War. 
By Epwarp J. Lowett. Maps and 


12mv, Cloth, $1.50 


Plans. 
Pages viii., 328. 


Il. 


A Short History of Our Own Times, 


A Short History of Our Own Times, from the 

Accession of Queen Victoria to the General 
By Justin McCarruy, M.P., 
“A History of Our 


&e. Pages iv., 448. 


Election of 1880. 
Author of Sun 


12mo, Cloth, $1.50 


Times,” 


IV. 
Troja. By Dr. Schliemann 
Troja. Results of the 


Discoveries on the Site 


Latest Researches and 
of Homer's Troy, and 
in the Heroic Tumuli and other Sites, made in 
the Year 1882, and a Narrative of a Journey 
in the Troad in 1881. 
LL.D., Author of 
A. H. 
and 4 Maps and Plans 


By Henry ScHLIEMANN, 
“Tlios,” &e. Preface by 
With 150 Woodcuts 


8vo, Cloth, $7.50. 


Professor Savee 


Physical aud Moral Law, 


On the Difference between Physical and Mors| 
Law. By W. Artur, D.D., Author of “The 


Tongue of Fire.” 12mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


Old Mark Langston, 


A Tale of Duke’s Creek. By Ricuarp Matcotw 


Jounston. 16mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


VIL. 


English Men of Letters, 
ADDISON. By W 


Cloth, 75 cents. 


J. Courruore. 12mo, 


VII. 
Edward Bulwer, Lord Lytton. 


The Life, Letters, and Literary Remains of Ed- 

ward Bulwer, Lord Lytton. By his Son, the 
Eart or Lyrron (‘Owen Meredith”) 
I. (containing Vols. I. and II. of 
Edition). Illustrated by Six Portraits, Eleven 
Wood Engravings, and 
MSS., &e., Xe. 


Volume 


the English 


Six Fac-similes of 


12mo, Cloth, $2.75. 


Or 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


By B.M. Croker. 20 cents. 


The New Abelard. By Roserr Bucuanan, 


15 cents. 


Susan Drummond. By Mrs. J. H. Reppert. 


20 cents. 


Little Loo. By W. Crarx Russent. 


20 ceuts, 


Hester. By Mrs. O:.1euanr. 20 cents. 


One False, Both Fair. By Joun B. Harwoop. 20 cts. 


The Canon’s Ward. By James Payn 


I}lustrated. 
20 cents. 


The Bread-Winners. 


A Social Study. $1.00. 


The Millionaire. 20 cents. 


Thirlby Hall. By W. 
7. Smart. 25 cents, 


E. Norris. Illustrated by 


2 Hauren & Buornens will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, 

C2 Hanene’s Cavatocun matled free on receipt of 
Ten Cents in stamps, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


SURPLUS CANDIES 


(in 5 Ib 
Goops } ARE UNE 


8. E. MILTON & CO. 250 3 


SILK 
20 


Franklin Square, N, Y, 


Will send all stock not sold 
over our counter eac he lay 


boxes only) ri y 
UALED IN QUALITY 


. Ninth St. Philada. Pa. 


for Patchwork. Beautiful colors. Samples, 10c. 
pkgs.50c.&$1.Valley Silk Works,Northford,Ct. 


Elegant Scrap Pictures, 50cts. 100 
Handsome Picture Cards, 50 cents. 
Monata Bros., 344 Freeman Ave., Cincinnati,O 








APANESE PATCHWORK. Elegant Silks in 0c. and 
$1 packages. Manuarran Sitx Co., New York, N.Y. 





Au 
FACETIZ. 

As unconth-looking young man from the Sandwich 
Inlanda, the son of a missionary, was once requested 
to address a mission Sunday-school in New York. He 
began by asking, “‘ Where do you suppose I am from, 
children 2?” 

“ From the country, sir,” blurted out a rough boy in 
the corner. es Fin oie 

“ What was Polly Auger’s name when she was a lit- 
tle girl ?” asked a wag of a class of children, They 
gave itup. “Why, Polly Gimiet, of course,” said he. 

A good deacon, on going home from church and find- 
ing a big black-anake coiled up on the door-step, took 
his gun and shot it. They tried to discipline him for 
violating the Sabbath, but his defense was that he was 
“bound to ¢ that reptile to understand that there is 
a God in Israel.” 









<_>—_———-. 

A subscriber complained that his newspaper was 
damp. ‘“ Well,” said the editor, “it is because there is 
xo much due on it.” 


1 
el 





ienatifpaneocereame 

A gentleman in the cars bought of a youngster an 
apple-pie, which be found contained only alittle streak 
of apple. ‘Come back here, boy, See! there’s some 
apple in this.” 








A SUGGESTION FOR THE NEXT OPERA SEASON, 


“What does the word ‘ pedigree’ mean, John ?” 
“It means ‘ descent.’ ” 
“Write a sentence on the board containing that 
word.” 
John went up and chalked off the following: “We 
pedigreed down the hill.” 
ed 
After a disastrous fire in Danville a few years ago, 
the citizens met and voted to dig several cisterns for 
the use of the Fire Department. Mr. Partington Ho- 
ratio, on hearing of it, said, “ I understand they talk of 
digging a lot of systems.” 
opiate 
Whien is a stove like an incendiary ?—When it’s a 
base-burner. " 
poe eee saunen On 
Why are stoves like well-to-do Irisiimen ?—Every 
one smokes a pipe. 








HARPER’ 


S BAZAR. 





THE CRAZY PATCHWORK QUILT. 


Of red and gold and russet brown, 

With bits of blue from London town, 

Of sunset pink and drake-neck greey— 
It was the craziest quilt that e’er was seen ; 

With here and there a patch of gray 

To answer by the crazy way 

For sober thoughts worked in between— 
Tt was the craziest quilt that e’er was secu. 


With stitches long and stitches short, 
With herring-bone and bricr wrought, 
This way, that way, up and down— 
It was the craziest quilt in all the town; 
As with her fingers swift and true, 
My love the qnilt she did o’erstrew 
With spider webs and beetles brown— 
It was the craziest quilt in all the town. 


And as my love this wonder made, 

This quilt of silk and satin braid, 

Of red and blue and autumn tint, 
I asked what scarcely I had dared to hint 

(And live to thank the ‘crazy quilt); 

For with the last stitch on the blue 

My love, who is so good and true, 

Gave up her heart and hand to me, 
And now forever I shall happy (crazy) be. 

deal £9.98 EEE 


A _ political orator, 
noted for his quickness at 
repartee, gave an oppor- 
tunity, after speaking 
one evening, for any in 
the audience to ask ques- 
tions. A member of the 
opposite party proposed 
a question which he 
tried to answer, but did 
not succeed the first time. 
After trying again, he 
said to the questioner, 
“There, are you satisfied 
now ?” 

“No; there is a little 
wool over my eyes still.” 

“Well, I guess it nat- 
urally grew there,” was 
the sharp rejoinder. 

>—— 


—— 








* Are you going to the 
Centennial?” asked a 
maiden of her would-be 
lover. 

“No,” he replied; “I 
sha’n’t go this year, any- 
way.” 


“Hot mince - pies!” 
cried a boy on the streets 
of Boston one cold win- 
ter morning. A teamster 
just in from the country, 
hearing the appetizing 
sound, bought a pie, but 
on setting his teeth into 
it he found it cold as ice. 

“Boy, what do you 
mean by calling these hot 
mince-pies ?” 

“Why, don’t you 
know? That's the name 
on em.” 





ES Ee 

Romie and Ella were 
awake carly one morn- 
ing, and began a spelling 
match, 

“ N-o, no,” said Romie, 
the small boy. 4 

“Well, there’s another 
kin#l,” said Ella. 

“Yes,” said Romie; 
“there's a know and a 
dowt know,” which was 
his case exactly. 


> 

Mrs. Hieuty. “ I agree with you, Mr. Heartworthy, 
in pronouncing Mrs, Popular most charming. She is 
one of my dearest friends, and I may say is the bright- 
est, wittiest creature in the world.” 

Mr. Heartwortuy (geliantly). “ Next to yourself, 
Mrs. Highty.” 

Mrs. Hicuty (indignantly). “* Next to me! Indeed, 
Mr. Heartworthy greatly mistakes; Mra, Popular is 
some years ny senior.” 


matuterapiailipecaginiaitim 

Two negroes meet, one “ breaking in” a pair of new 
shoes, 

First Neero, “ 'Clare, Jim, dat’s a foot! How long’s 
yer shoe?” 

Srxoonp Neero. “ Eighteen inches, ‘fore de Lawd, an’ 
short at dat.” 

First Necro, “Hi! dat’s what yer monght call a 
foot an’ a half, ain’tit? Yah!” 
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SHALL WE COME TO THIS? 


POLLY’S ENORMOUS WEALTH. 
I'm afraid to ask my Polly 
For her heart and dimpled hand. 
I know my love’s all folly— 
She’s the richest in the land. 
I'm a clerk with meagre earnings, 
She's a jewelled lady proud, 
And despite my insane yearnings, 
Iu her presence I am cowed. 


To be sure, I've saved a penny 
Toward the resting-time of life, 

And my own wants won't be many 
If sweet Polly is my wife. 

But how dure I importune 
Her to brave my simple lot, 

When, although she’s worth a forinne, 
I can’t share the store she’s got? 


Her priceless gems are in her face 
(Diamond eyes and ruby cheeks) ; 
Her hair’s her gold, and I can trace 
Pure silver when she speaks. 
Shall I dare turn my steps toward 
Brisk matrimony’s mart, 
And try to bay with my slim hoard 
Her million-dollar heart ? 
—_ > ——_ 
About the time of the killing of James Fisk and the 
setting up of Franklin's statue opposite the Park, in 
New York, two American ladies, very elegantly dress- 








ed, were riding up Broadway in an omnibus, and were 
heard by the writer to carry on the following conver- 
sation, 

“* What does this crowd mean ?” 

“Why, it is the unveiling of the statue of Frank- 
lin.” 

“ Franklin ?—who was he? Had he anything to do 
with the Fisk tragedy ?” 

**Oh no; he lived a long time ago. He was one of 
the first Presidents of the United States. He invented 
a stove, and afterward went to discover the north pole, 
and was never heard of again.” 

“ Ah! I never knew belore who Franklin was ;° and 
she leaned back with a very satisfied air, as having add- 
ed so much to her stock of information, 





——_——_— 


Old lady (who has met with an accident, but is 
“coming out all right”): “Josh, ye didu’t beller none 
when ye thought I was a-dyiu’. I don't b'lieve ye care 
no gret fur me.” 

“Thet ain’t no sign’s I know on,” saysJosh. “ Twas 
too busy over ye ter beller, I hadn’t no time.” 

**Wa’al, ye mought ‘a bellered a little fur looks’ sake. 
I weren't so fur gone but what I'd 'a known't.” 

*“T mought beller a little now ef *twould mend mat- 
ters any”—this with a twinkle in his eye, 

The old lady seemed to think there was more to this 
than appeared at first, and after studying the matter a 
little time, said, ** Pears ter me ‘twould look a leetle av 
though ye was sorry I come out on’t.” 
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APPLE WOMAN (alluding to her wares). “ HERE THEY ARE! ALL THREE IN A BUNCH! ONE 
BIG ‘UN AND TWO SMALL ‘UNS! FRESH FROM THE COUNTRY! FIVE CENTS FUR THE LOT!” 





FOPS IN THE FOG. 


First For. “AH, MY DEAR FELLA, AWFUL WEATHER, EH?” — 
Sreconp For. “WHY, BLESS ME, OLD BOY, 1 GLORY IN IT! IT's SO THOROUGHLY LUNNUN, 


you KNOW,” 














